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Totalitarianism is seen 
as child of technology 


TOTALITARIAN DICTATORSHIP AND 
AUTOCRACY. By Carl J. Friedrich and 
Zbigniew K. Brzezinski. Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press. $4.25, 


What thoughtful person in our troubled 
time has not speculated as to the nature 
and characteristics of totalitarianism? How 
many of us have made comparisons be- 
tween Sovietism, Nazism, and Fascism with 
the autocracies of history? How often have 
we heard, sometimes from the seats of au- 
thority, vague generalizations based on in- 
sufficient data concerning the nature of con- 
temporary totalitarianism? 

Into the jungle of confusion, misinforma- 
tion, speculation, and wishful generalization 
comes this book by two serious students of 
political and social forces. In a carefully de- 
fined study, they succeed in giving us the 
solid factual and historical data which is a 
prerequisite for understanding what is hap- 
pening in our fast-moving world today. 

In this book, the study of totalitarianism 
is taken out of the realm of unique phe- 
nomenon and placed in its proper historical 
context. The logical development of Nazism, 
Fascism, and Sovietism is fully presented. 

Totalitarianism is novel but not unsur- 
prising. It must be seen as a “logical exten- 
sion of certain traits of our modern indus- 
trial society” if it is to be understood. To put 
it another way: Totalitarianism would have 
been impossible without the development 
of our modern technology. Although there 
are certain superficial similarities with the 
autocracies of the past, the differences are 
of such a dimension as to constitute a dif- 
ference of quality rather than of mere quan- 
tity. 

The authors contribute much to our abil- 
ity to detect tendencies toward totalitarian- 
ism in our own society by providing us with 
a carefully documented list of “basic char- 
acteristics” which distinguish totalitarian 
governments from all others. The catalogu- 
ing of these categories reveals the depen- 
dence of this form of government upon 
modern technological advance. 

The totalitarian form of government is 
distinguished by: (1) an official ideology; 
(2) a single mass party; (3) a system of 
terroristic police control; (4) monopoly 
control of effective mass communication; 
(5) monopoly in the control of arms; (6) 
central control of the entire economy. This 
list not only provides a series of descriptive 
categories, but constitutes as well a barom- 
eter with which to measure our own politi- 
cal situation. 

The entire book, with its complete 
analysis of the monolithic totalitarian state, 
as well as its study of the social life created 
by this form of political organization, is of 
stimulating value. Of particular interest is 
the section entitled “Islands of Separate- 
ness,” in which the role of the family, the 
church, education, and the military is ap- 
praised in terms of their potential as foci 
of resistance. 
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In the final chapter, the authors attempt 
a projection into the future. For those who 
live in an area of wishful thinking, this 
will not prove to be a happy chapter. The 
dynamic quality of totalitarianism too often 
has been ‘overlooked. The authors, while 
shying from a_ specific prediction, hint 
rather strongly that totalitarianism is here 
for a long time; that it has demonstrated its 
staying power; and that it is still in the 
process of evolving. 

Since the overthrow of totalitarianism 
from the @utside is passed over-in the book 
as “too speculative in its military and politi- 
cal implications to allow reasonable re- 
flections,” and the likelihood of the “overs 
throw of these regimes by revolutionary 
action from within” is excluded, there seems . 
to this reviewer only,one ‘possibility .open 
to us—continued coexistence in an atmos- 
phere of ideological, technological, eco- 
nomical, and political competition just 
short of the military confrontation which 
would, as the authors state, present impli- 
cations which do not “allow reasonable re- 
flections.” 


¢ 


EDWARD A. CAHILL. 


Nelson’s Concordance 
has two advantages 


NELSON’S COMPLETE CONCORD- 
ANCE OF THE REVISED STANDARD 
VERSION BIBLE. New York: Thomas 
Nelson & Sons. $16.50. 


The advantages of this concordance are 
obvious. In the first place, it is a concord- 
ance of the Revised Standard Version. Min- 
isters and students who use the RSV Bible 
will find this far superior to the concord- 
ance of the King Jamies translation. 

In the second place, its technical advan- 
tages are that it is arranged in two columns, 
rather than three or four as other con- 
cordances, making it much easier to read; 
and that each listing is meticulously noted 
(there are 7,777 listings for the word 
“Lord”’). 

However, it is inferior to Young’s Anal- 
ytical Concordance (King James) in a num- 
ber of ways. It does not give the Greek and 
Latin words from which a word is derived. 
The word “love,” for example, has 25 list- 
ings in Young, only one in Nelson. Nor 
does it identify the individuals listed. 

Also missing are the many appendices 
usually found in concordances. In practice, 
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however, these appendices are not used very 
often, so this is a small loss. ' 
For what it is—a listing of each place 
in the RSV Bible where each word is found 
—it is excellent. Many new words appear 
(such as the word “selfish,” not found in 
the King James but found six times in the 
RSV). The book is one which will*be more 
needed as usage of the RSV becomes more 


. widespread. 


J. FRANK SCHULMAN 


New Van Paassen book 
proves disappointing 


A PILGRIM’S VOW. By Pierre van 
Paassen. New York: Dial. $4. 


A Pilgrim’s Vow is the latest effort by 
the. famous author and lecturer, Pierre van 
Paassen, who also doubles in brass as the 
honorary minister of the First Unitarian 
Church at Orange, N.J. As usual, Dr. van 
Paassen writes with a vigorous style, which 
assures no flagging of the reader’s interest. 
All the greater the disappointment, then, 
that A Pilgrim’s Vow is of such little mo- 
ment. 

The basic narrative thread of the book is 
the author’s first trip to the Holy Land in 
the mid-1920’s. The pilgrimage was under- 
taken to fulfill a vow made during World 
War I, when Van Paassen was pulled, more 
dead than alive, from a collapsed tunnel. 
But as Van Paassen ranges forward and 
back in time and events, and from subject 
to subject, the thread is often difficult to 
follow. There is considerable skill used in 
weaving all the strands together, yet the re- 
sult is a potpourri of the miscellaneous. 

Some vague idea of the diffuseness of the 
book may be suggested by indicating some 
of the contents, picked more or less at ran- 
dom: (1) a story told by a nun of how 
the robin first got its red breast; (2) a Brit- 
ish captain’s recipe for the proper brewing 
of tea; (3) an imaginative tale of how 
young Jesus lived; (4) a psychosomatic in- 
terpretation of the miracles of Jesus; (5) 
a first-hand report of a Jewish massacre; 
(6) a description of how different faiths 
get along (or rather do not get along) in 
simultaneous worship at the Basilica of the 
Holy Sepulchre; (7) a vehement appraisal - 
of what’s wrong with the present world. 
In short, the work suffers from the mixture 
of the important and the ridiculous, the 
mundane and the imaginative-interpretive 
into one book. : 

It-is also disappointing to find minor er- 
rors (e.g., that IHS in Christian symbolism 
refers to the Latin, “in hoc signo,” rather 
than the Greek, “Iesous,” meaning “Jesus’), 
highly dubious history (e.g., the statement 
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that Jesus was fond of birds because apoc- 
ryphal New Testament tales say he was), 
pat statements on uncertain meanings (e.g., 
that Luke 19:3 definitely refers to Jesus 
rather than Zacchareus, when it speaks of 
“small of stature”), and quite unfair evalua- 
tion of other authors (e.g., the reference to 
Schweitzer as one who believed Jesus was 
solely “a misguided fanatic”). 

A Pilgrim’s Vow may do for light bedside 
relaxation; but the reader is cautioned 
against the sweeping “‘fill-ins” of historical 
events from meagre sources and the some- 
times evangelical fervor (“I am respectful 
of the Bible’s prophecies, for I have seen 
many fulfilled in my own time,” page 68) 
in the book. Van Paassen is at his best 
in describing scenes and contemporary 
events, which he does with both verve and 
meaning. The value of the book lies in such 
reporting, which far too often lies buried 
amid the other cluttering material. 

Dr. van Paassen might be well advised 
to turn his attention from the fanciful his- 
tories (which would have made excellent 
fiction) which have occupied him of late 
and try once more the eye-witness descrip- 
tions which he does so well. 

PETER RAIBLE 


Book about teachers 
both sound, amusing 


A TEACHER IS A PERSON. By Charles 
H. Wilson. New York: Holt, $3.75. 


In the present “battle of education” in 
America, a book that succeeds in being 
sound in its ideas and amusing to read is 
certainly a novel achievement. Dr. Wilson 
is a professional educator, superintendent 
of schools in District 108, Highland Park, 
Ill. As such, he is to be distinguished from 
some of the handwriting theorists who de- 
plore Johnny’s alleged incapacity to read, 
or who see sinister plots among school ad- 
ministrators and teachers’ colleges to keep 
the general public from having its rightful 
place in making decisions about our schools. 

Dr. Wilson is relaxed, as befits a liberal 
who has confidence in the human endeavor 
despite its imperfections. He is troubled 
about the present tendency toward increased 
size of classes, because individual attention 
to the needs of each child must be decreased 
as more and more children are added to 
each teacher’s responsibility. As an active 
school administrator, he recognizes that the 
lag in school-building and teacher-training 
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OPEN FORUM 


Dr. Davies to contrary, 
there are true atheists 


To the Register: 


I wish to congratulate Dr. A Powell 
Davies for his forthright sermon, “What are 
the rights of atheists?” which was first de- 
livered from his pulpit in Washington, D.C., 
and then published in your March issue. . . . 
Dr. Davies’ open-mindedness regarding 
agnostics and atheists is to be commended. 
However, he seems to be somewhat con- 
fused regarding the relation of belief and 
nonbelief in God to moral practice. 

Dr. Davies says that although Albert 
Schweitzer “is intellectually an agnostic” he 
is “a devout Christian in practice.” To me, 
“a devout Christian in practice” can mean 
only that a person reads his Bible devoutly, 
and fervently goes through the prayers and 
ritual of his particular church. 

If Dr. Davies should happen to fall into 
the popular fallacy fostered by orthodox 
pietists that only Christians or theists can 
lead ethical lives, he is wide of the mark. 
Yet, this is what he seems to believe when 
he says later on: “People who say they be- 
lieve in God quite frequently act as though 
their God did not exist; on the other hand, 
people who say they have no such belief are 
capable of deeds that would do credit to the 
most devout theist.” 

In view of prison statistics and other evi- 
dence, this is sheer nonsense! The evidence 
indicates that crime and orthodoxy of belief 
are in direct ratio, and that agnostics and 
atheists are practically non-existent in jails. 
On the other hand, the great agnostics and 
atheists of history have been noted for their 
morality and humanitarianism. 

Dr. Davies then makes a surprising state- 
ment for an enlightened leader of the 20th 
Century. He says: “It is my own belief that 
no One is really an atheist.” This reminds me 
of the story of the Scottish philosopher 
Hume’s visit to the famous salon of Baron 
d’Holbach when he visited Paris in the 18th 
Century. During the conversation Hume 
commented to his host that atheists do not 
exist, and was greatly chagrined to learn 
that all those present were atheists. 

Those who believe in a purely nautral- 
istic universe . . do not believe in any 
form of theism, polytheism, pantheism, 
deism, supernaturalism, or what have you. 
They are, therefore, agnostics or atheists. 
—SHERMAN D. WAKEFIELD, New York, N.Y. 


Americans invited to tour 
Europe with Unitarians 


To the Register: 

Once again I beg to invite American and 
Canadian religious liberals who aré Europe- 
bound in 1957 to join one or other of the 
following British Unitarian parties which 
are visiting the continent of Europe under 
the leadership of a Unitarian minister: Early 
July to Lugano and the Italian lakes; early 
August to Norway; and mid-August to Inns- 
bruck and Salzburg for the music festival. 
Traveling in a party, we enjoy a substantial 
reduction of the cost of travel and special 
all-inclusive rates at excellent hotels. 
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WATCH THAT WORDAGE 


The Christian Register regrets that, 


because of limited space, it can offer 
no assurance that letters of more than 
500 words will be given any considera- 
tion for publication in the Open Forum. 


Your European tour will be considerably 
enriched if part of it is spent in the company 
of kindred spirits from Britain and the com- 
monwealth, among whom you will find really 
good fellowship. Also, a small contribution 
will be made to the vital cause of Anglo- 
American understanding. Lone travelers are 
especially invited. 

For further information, please write to 
me immediately.—GEORGE W. PARKINSON, 32 
Windsor Road, Doncaster, England. 


Don't Unitarian children 
learn Dr. Steiner’s ‘answers’? 


To the Register: 

As Dr. Richard Steiner felt impelled to 
object to Edith Hunter’s article, “Helping 
Youth to Inherit an Adventure” (November 
Christian Register),.so I feel impelled to 
object to Dr. Steiner’s letter. (January- 
February Register.) 

In his anxiety to prove a point, Dr. Stei- 
ner uses an isolated instance of a young 
woman, brought up in a Unitarian church, 
who joins the Catholic church because, to 
quote the letter: “We see, in the lives of our 
Roman Catholic friends a certainty which 
makes life more meaningful for them, and 
will, we are sure, make life more meaning- 
ful for us.” 

Then Dr. Steiner leaps to a conclusion 
that is not quite so apparent to many of us. 
He says: “Is it any wonder that the mother 
of this child should feel that the Unitarian 
church school had failed her daughter, but 
more importantly has not the Unitarian 
church school failed itself? Must liberal re- 
ligion be a wishy-washy weighing of pros 
and cons, leaving our children confused 
and uncertain?” 

Appreciating as we do the reasons for a 
person joining a particular religious group, 
one might like to ask some questions both 
of the young woman and of the mother. 
Why do this young woman and her hus- 
band desire a certainty and security in re- 
ligious matters? What particular emotional 
needs are met by having someone tell you 
what to believe? Are there some matters 
of rejection of home and parents in the 
choosing of a church so completely opposite 
to that of childhood? Was the mother a 
“Unitarian” in general democratic practice 
as well as in professed belief? What kind of 
Unitarian church school did the young 
woman attend? 

This problem, that really needs the serv- 
ices of a good analyst in order to under- 
stand it, is offered as proof that the Uni- 
tarian church school offers a wishy-washy 
religious education. One thing is certain 


about our approach and this is that our 
children are taught not to leap to impor- 
tant conclusions on the basis of very limited 
evidence. 

Furthermore, I would like to deal with 
Dr. Steiner’s major points. 

What child in a Unitarian church schooi 
does not know that Jesus was born of hu- 
man parents? Most of them can make a 


better case for the idea than many adults 


can. 

What does it mean to teach a child that 
we are sons of God? How can such an 
idea be comprehended even by adults? This 
is a masterpiece of vagueness. What does it 
mean to say that we trust God to take care 
of our spirits after death? Dr. Steiner is a 
long way from childhood if he thinks any 
child’ is going to be satisfied with such an 
answer. I can imagine nearly every child 
asking him how, why, who, where, when? 

How does he know that evolution is a 
revelation of God’s creative power? This 
calls for an assumption of faith on Dr. 
Steiner’s part, and while this may be mean- 
ingful for him, its teaching may prevent 
the child from developing a faith that may 
be meaningful to him. 

Finally, what child is not taught that 
creeds are limitations upon belief and that 
our creedlessness provides a path of free- 
dom to belief? 

It seems to me that this approach to the 
problem is much like the parent, who upon 
the return of the child from church school, 
asks, “What did you do today, what did you 
learn, what did you bring home?” In other 
words, there must be some tasks performed, 
some words learned, some physical evidence 
displayed. 

But this is only a minor part of what we 
do with children. We are much more con- 
cerned with: “Did you feel you belonged 
today? Did you have some kind of experi- 
ence that made you wonder? Did you feel 
good toward your teacher and your friends?” 

We believe that it is the task of our 
church schools to guide, develop, and cher- 
ish religious growth, and we are not inter- 
ested in merely providing our children with 
weapons to do theological battle with their 
playmates, or to guarantee that they will 
always be Unitarians. 


I object personally and emotionally 
against the suggestion that, “unless we are 
willing to assert that faith and belief are in 
themselves evil, in which case we ought to 
take the world, ‘church’ from off our edifices 
and out of the phrase ‘church school’”. 
What difference is there between this point 
of view and the one that there is but one 
faith for all men to cherish and believe? 


I have not been so fortunate as Dr. Steiner 
to be a life-long Unitarian. But, coming 
from the ministry of another denomination, 
I have found a real purpose and joy in life 
in the Unitarian church. Every week new 
people come to our church with a real de- 
sire for a religion-which is both aware of 
the world in which we live and challenges 
the best thought of which we are capable. 

We are not interested in merely changing 
the levels of our religion, but rather the 
whole direction of it. It is an exciting ad- 
venture in which we are engaged and Edith 
Hunter is one of those, along with Sophia 
Fahs, who is capably providing us with 
tools and ideas.—REV. RUSSELL L. LINCOLN, 
Birmingham, Mich. 
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Why throw out the baby 
while throwing out bath? 


To the Register: 

Lon Ray Call provided us a forceful and 
convincing argument in a recent issue of the 
Register (January-February 1957) as to the 
need for striking some balance between the 
old and the new nomenclatures in religion. 
He is quite right in pointing the need for 
retaining certain old terminology while at 
the same time developing and borrowing 
terms which accurately reflect our own re- 
ligious experience today. 

However, I believe he missed a simple 
point in his discussion of such terms as the 
Devil, angels and God and their respective 
abodes. It would seem that . . . we no 
longer think of these as persons or places, 
but we do think of them as personality 
characteristics or earthly situations. We are 
more likely to use these terms as adjectives 
and not as nouns, somewhat as follows: 
Devil—devilish; angel—angelic; God—god- 
ly; hell—hellish; heaven—heavenly. 

When we say of a certain person, “He is 
devilish,’ we have made our accusation 
stronger than if we had called him a devil, 
because there is no devil. What we are 
doing is to retain all the semantic valuation 
of a word—a strong, biting word—without 
implying that we still accept the old literal 
anthropomorphism. The word angelic is 
often popularly applied to music, to a warm 
spring day, or to a well-baked cake. Re- 
ligiously, it can mean all this and more 
without violating our modern views of cos- 
mology. 

What has happened . . . is that the ma- 
ture person today does not depend upon 
a childish anthropomorphism, but can think 
in terms of character values which a person 
may or may not personify. This is a sound 
psychological development and does not in 
the least deprecate the basic values of gen- 
erations which preceded us. Indeed, we 
actually carry on to a logical fruition their 
effort to attain certain ideals and to eschew 
certain negativistic behaviorisms. 

We accomplish this best, as Mr. Call 
might well have illustrated, by the old Ger- 
man proverb: “Don’t throw out the baby 
with the bath.”—HAROLD MARLEY, Spring- 
field, Ill. 


Would contributions 
ease plight of LRY? 


To the Register: 

As the mother of an LYR-er, I have been 
reading with dismay of the plight of the 
national organization (Christian Register, 
October, 1956) and since most of their diffi- 
culties seem to be related to money, I was 
wondering how many parents would be 
willing to come to the aid of this fine group? 
Surely $1 or even $5 per year per child 
would be little enough to help them through 
their current difficult times—lacking an 
executive director, an associate director in 
charge of program, and office manager. 

Money seems so puny, when we have 
interested youth and dedicated volunteers, 
but if it is money that is needed, then I do 
not see how we can fail them. An expanding 
vital youth group is not only desirable in 
our liberal churches, but necessary. 

_ Let’s not fail our young people. Let’s help 
- them. How do we start—with my $1?—cris 
KAUFMAN, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Lack of common tongue 
real barrier to peace 


To the Register: 

If Unitarians listen to the galaxy of great 
leaders in the Christian Register (January- 
February) on the subject of preparing for 
world community, they are likely to take a 
dim view of the survival of the human race 
on this earth. 

Kenneth Patton sees nationalism as the 
first great barrier to “world peace, world 
law and human brotherhood”; and religion 
as the other. I am glad that Kenneth was not 
around to talk to Washington, Hamilton, 
Franklin, and the others in 1788, when they 
were working on the draft of the Constitu- 
tion he might have influenced the 
very few men whose votes would have 
brought the work of the fathers to failure. 

Of course the idea of nationalism is a 
barrier to world peace today, just as it was 
in America when some of the 13 little na- 
tions which had just won independence from 
Britain hesitated to hand over any powers 
to a union. But they did it, and the nations 
of the world today are finding that they must 
do the same thing; that peoples have to give 
certain sovereign powers to a union larger 
than the nations and over the nation in some 
respects. So this idea can be surmounted 
and will be surmounted shortly. It should 
have been done after 1918. 

I do not think, however, that the second 
great obstacle to peace is difference in re- 
ligions. 

There are certain religious leaders who 
say that we shall not have peace until the 
whole world is Christian. I disagree with 
them. We do not have to wait for peace un- 
til the world has accepted one religion. We 
have in New York City and all large cities 
of the U.S.A. people of almost every major 
religion in the world. But they do not fight 
each other. Instead, they send representa- 
tives to the city hall, the state legislature, 
and the national Congress to express their 
views . . . and these three bodies pass laws 
which are compromised of these views. 
That is the way we will have to do it in 
the world community. 

Mr. Patton missed the one real barrier to 
world peace: the lack of a common language 
in which to discuss our common problems 
and make the laws necessary to world gov- 
ernment; a common language in which the 
members of the UN police force can talk to 
each other and the peoples they are policing; 
a common language in which the judges and 
lawyers and their clients can discuss every 
case with each other. . 

More than 16 million people have peti- 
tioned the UN to help promote Esperanto. 
UNESCO, the world’s highest educational 
authority, voted 30 to 5 with 17 Communist 
countries abstaining for giving Esperanto 


the “green light”. Since 1954, when 
UNESCO took this action, the Communists 
have changed their line and .. . are now 
free to join the international organization 
of Esperantists. ... 

The Esperantists of North America, in 
order to get teachers, are offering a free 
course in the language. Any Unitarian who 
looks forward to teaching Esperanto to 
others can send a deposit of $3 to the 
Esperanto Library of Middleton, Wis., for 
a correspondence course. . . . He also will 
get a two-language dictionary and a couple 
of readers. When the exercises are sent in 
for correction within six months, the de- 
posit will be returned and the books are a 
gift of the organization—GLENN P. TURNER, 
Middleton, Wis. 


Why omit naive symbol? 
Merely omit naivete 


To the Register: 

Dr. Rusterholtz discussion of the “Lord’s 
Prayer” (Christian Register, December, 
1956) shows long and careful thought on 
the subject. He has, moreover, evolved 
something sensible from passages whose 
meaning is beclouded. 

It is possible, however, to be extreme. 
Representing one end is a medallion of the 
“Lord’s Prayer,” in illegibly fine print, for 
sale in this enlightened age (1957) in a 
center of civilization (New York’s Grand 
Central Terminal), to be used as a good 
luck charm. 

The other extreme tends to overlook the 
fact that, as part of our cultural heritage, 
the “Lord’s Prayer” in its present form will 
be with us for many years to come, and 
that, moreover, we must have concrete sym- 
bols to aid even the most abstract of 
thoughts. 

I would keep the “Father” as a symbol 
both useful and beautifully poetic, linking the 
divinity within us with the order and power 
in the universe. It is not needful that we 
omit a symbol which has been naively used; 
merely omit the naiveté. 

I propose the use of paraphrases to guide 
our thoughts when the prayer is used. Al- 
ternately, we can use the spoken paraphrase. 
—NIGEL AKERMAN, Baltimore, Md. 


Revised ‘Lord’s Prayer’ 
looms like mole hill 


To the Register: 

In reply to Dr. [Wallace P.] Rusterholtz’ 
article in the December issue concerning the 
Lord’s Prayer: 

Each person must make his or her own 
prayers, to make them really effective, and 
in this regard, Dr. Rusterholtz is to be 
commended in making his own prayer or 
meditation to take the place of the Lord’s 
Prayer. 

However, to compare it to the Lord’s 
Prayer is like that of a mole hill to Mount 
Everest. This meditation will have, at best, 
only a very limited appeal, to those who 
try to live on abstract ideals, while the 
Lord’s Prayer has universal appeal, because 
it is so personal. What the writer expresses 
is typical of many of our Unitarians, who 
are sincerely reluctant to personalize God, 
or deity, and say, “Our Father, who art in 
heaven.” In this they make the “great re- 

(Continued on page 26) 
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EDITORIAL 


Editorials express the opinions of the individual 
members of the Editorial Board 
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MODERN TRAVEL 


Increased wealth and leisure and modern 
air transport have combined to make North 
Americans the most traveled people of all 
time. In two or three years, jet airliners 
cruising at 600 miles per hour will bring any 
portion of the habitable globe within hours 
of the ambitious traveler, and even greater 
facility of communication lies in the near 
future. 

It is sometimes suggested that all these 
wide-flung contacts will lead to greater un- 
derstanding among the peoples of the world, 
based on a Sensitive awareness of cultures 
and ways of life differing from our own. 
Perhaps it might be nearer the mark to sug- 
gest that modern modes of travel tend to 
sharpen our prejudices and confirm our be- 
lief that our way of life, with its goals of 
physical comfort and technical efficiency, is 
the only way. The tendency of so many 
travelers from this continent is to seek what 
is familiar and mingle with their own kind. 

For example, the winter island play- 
grounds of the Caribbean are having the 
greatest influx of tourists in history. On most 
of these islands, luxury hotels have sprung 
up to cater to the tourist trade. They have 
all the comforts and conveniences of our 
hotels, many with kidney-shaped swimming 
pools. There is uninhibited nightlife, and 
ample opportunities for gambling. Free port 
shopping centers attract the bargain hun- 
ters. It is now easily possible to take a fort- 
night “{sland-hopping” trip from New York, 
and have ample time to spend a day or two 
in, say, Puerto Rico, the Dominican Republic, 
Haiti, Jamaica, Cuba, and Nassau—and 
merely be transported from one glittering 
hotel to another. 

Perhaps it is enough that tourists should 
return home minus a few dollars, loaded 
with souvenirs, and coated with tan. But has 
anything happened to sharpen their aware- 
ness of other peoples; to make them ask 
some questions about the standards they ac- 
cept? If one should venture beyond the con- 
fines of the hotel, the casino, and the shop- 
ping center, say, in Port-au-Prince, one 
might begin to ask some questions about our 
way of life, our values, our meaning as 
members of the whole family of man. 

The truth we might learn in the inner 
heart is that the people of these “backward” 
countries are human beings too, and be- 
neath the black skins, a human heart beats 
—and life is lived with a kind of exuberance 
and .grace which has largely disappeared 
from our mechanized life. Gentleness and 
kindness are found, too, that put our com- 
mon attitudes to shame. In Haiti, for ex- 
ample, we have the only island from which 
the white colonial masters were ejected, and 
which has experienced a century and a half 
of proud, though troubled independence. In 
jaiti, white people are welcomed with far 
more hospitality and humanity than white 
North Americans have extended to other 
Traces 

lic traveler who looks at all countries 
for un image of himself may well smirk to 
find such primitive living conditions, such 
dirt and inefficiency. But what are our 
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values? Technological efficiency, 
kitchens, plumbing, super-markets 
Do they bring happiness, peace, and a deep 
sense of well-being? As T. S. Eliot once 
asked: “Where is the life we have lost in 
living?” 

We should not be too optimistic about 
the contribution travel makes either to in- 
dividual development or to the understand- 
ing of other peoples. We would do well to 
recall a sentence from the essays of Michel 
de Montaigne: “Somebody said to Socrates 
that a certain man had not in any way been 
improved by his travels. ‘I quite believe it,’ 
he replied; ‘he took himself along with 
him.’ ” A. DE M.C, 


THE POOR: MUST WE 
HAVE ALWAYS WITH US? 


Despite our much talked of prosperity, 
hard times go on as usual for a large seg- 
ment of society. This group is not protected 
by union membership or legislation. Whole 
families often cope with the new high cost 
of living on wages which back in 1951 the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics found below. the 
needed minimum for a single person. The 
one hopeful point is that right now we can 
change this picture. 

Before the Congress are bills which would 
extend the minimum wage (one dollar per 
hour) and the maximum hour provision 
(eight per day) of the Fair Labor Stan- 
dards Acts to some 9,650,000 workers who 
are now excluded. This would be done 
by enlarging the scope of the act to all 
activities affecting commerce, the term used 
in other federal laws, including the National 
Labor Relations Act. Furthermore, cover- 
age would be based on the activities engaged 
in by employers, rather than on the work 
of the individual employees. Certain cur- 
rent exemptions would be dropped. 

Primarily the act would affect the big 
employers, such as the limited price chain 
stores. It would exempt the small employer, 
your corner grocer, druggist, or dry clean- 
er. The purpose of the legislation is to “cor- 
ect and as rapidly as practicable to eliminate 

. labor conditions detrimental to the 
maintenance of the minimum standards of 
living necessary for health, efficiency, and 
general well-being of workers.” Among 
those to benefit would be not only many 
employees of retail stores, laundries, dry- 
cleaning establishments, restaurants, and 
hotels, but also workers in agricultural pro- 
cessing, canneries, and farm labor, including 
some migratory workers, who are perhaps 
the most abused of all labor. 

The National Consumers’ League is spon- 
soring the bills, and has organized a citizens 
committee headed by the Very Reverend 
Francis B. Sayre, Jr. Energetic and nation- 
wide support is needed, for of course the 
resistance of the employers’ organizations 
is formidable. 

Whenever labor safeguards have been 
proposed, there has been an outcry that 
they would ruin business, and turn people 
out of work. In the past, this has not been 
demonstrated. Certainly last year when the 
argument was raised against the increase of 


the minimum wage to the current dollar- 
per-hour rate, the dire prophecies were not 
corroborated by the facts. 

The Citizens Committee, 718 Jackson 
Place, N. W., Washington, 6, D. C., will 
supply you with fuller information and send 
you bulletins on the current status-of these 
bills, S. 1267 and H. R. 4575. The next 
and most important step is to let your sen- 


"ators and congressman know of your con- 


cern. E.T.D. 


MINISTERS NEED FAMILY LIFE 


It is time that our churches be increas- 
ingly concerned for the family life of their 
ministers. _ 

The minister is busy day and night in 
sustained intellectual and spiritual endeavor, 
calling for the unremitting expenditure of 
nervous energy. He is never free from the 
tyranny of deadlines in creative prepara- 
tion. 

People press upon him with a bewildering 
variety of personalities and needs, to which 
he must creatively respond. He must pass 
from sharing estatic joy in marriage to un- 
utterable sorrow of bereavement, some- 
times in moments, without becoming shal- 
low or hardened in his capacity to care. 

In our democratic churches, he must meet 
constantly with church groups and com- 
mittees, yet keep his Sunday preaching on 
an expected high intellectual plane. And 
withal, he is expected to maintain a serene, 
unhurried, joyous, confident, expectant, suc- 
cessful personal and family life. 

This is properly so, for without a solid 
home base, a secure and loving marriage, a 
center of intimacy and insviration in his 
family, no minister can handle successfully 
the rest of his all-but-impossible calling. 

Beyond this, however, in this age of 
prevalent family breakdown, people look as 
never before to the minister’s family for 
reassurance that husbands and wives can 
win happiness, rear wholesome, well-ad- 
justed children, and face and solve their 
problems with each other so that neither is 
sacrified to the other’s personality or job. 
They see in a joyous, loving, cooperative 
minister’s family the hope of the same for 
themselves. 

Some seek to learn and follow. Others 
enjoy a vicarious comfort in their minister’s 
family’s happiness. We have had people say 
to us, “Your joy in each other and your 
children is the one good thing to which we 
cling.” 

But a happy family life becomes harder 
to maintain. Ministers have notoriously lit- 
tle time for their families. They must snatch 
at odd moments, or be content with the 
artificiality of the summer only. Weekends 
are pre-occupied with weddings and Sunday 
preparation. Evenings are occupied with 
groups, causes, and committees, Personal 
problems of church members have priority. 

There is little time for the deep intimacies 
during which problems can be laid bare and 
solved, and growing together in love and 
wisdom can take place. Often the minister 
may become so immersed in others’ needs 
as to be utterly oblivious to his dear ones’ 
and his own. 

The result of this can be real trouble in 
our ministérial families in harassed, guilt- 
suffering husbands, embittered wives, re- 
sentful children, and ministers who cannot 

(Continued on page 27) 
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UNITARIAN HORIZONS 


GETTING READY FOR ANNIVERSARY WEEK 


The business of making the multifarious preparations for 
Anniversary Week is, of course, arduous. One might sup- 
pose by this time it would be almost wholly a matter of 
routine, carefully systematized and regularized to the point 
where unexpected crises would be few and relatively easy 
to deal with; but that supposition would be erroneous. 

As a matter of plain fact, as our Unitarian movement 
gathers increasing strength the complications in getting 
ready for any general gathering multiply—in geometrical 
rather than arithmetical ratio, it sometimes seems—and the 
number of things that can go wrong at the last moment in- 
creases correspondingly. All of which is obviously, and hap- 
pily, a part of the inevitable “growing pains” associated with 
the kind of progress we have been making. 

Once in a while, a letter comes to my desk that adds a 
touch of humor to the pre-Anniversary Week period. I 
recently received, from the local manager of a celebrated 
detective agency, a most cordial invitation to make use of 
the services of his organization during this year’s annual 
meetings. 

The letter specifically offered to take charge of “inspec- 
tion of credentials, maintaining order, collecting tickets, 
and performing any other necessary services.” It then added 
that the “rate for uniformed guards is $1.75 per hour,” and 
closed with expression of the writer’s hope that he might 
have “the privilege of serving” us. 


Uniformed Guards 


The thought of a corps of uniformed guards on duty dur- 
ing Anniversary Week has given me a very special kind of 
pleasure ever since the letter arrived. There are all sorts of 
intriguing possibilities in the suggestion, and I have by no 
means exhausted the resources of imagination in picturing 
what would happen. 

The only brake on my day-dreaming has been the price- 
tag. At that rate, the most we could possibly afford to hire 
would be six, and these would have to be engaged for strict- 
ly limited hours. Perhaps we could have one on duty all 
through the week within easy call of the registration desk 
at headquarters, but if we had three on duty during the dis- 
cussion of resolutions at the annual meeting of the associa- 
tion, that would probably be the limit of our financial re- 
sources. 

That would leave the responsibility of “maintaining or- 
der” at all the rest of the meetings to the nineteen inde- 
pendent societies that join with the Association in sponsor- 
ing Anniversary Week. How many uniformed guards the 
- General Alliance would find useful—and could afford—I 
am not prepared to guess. 
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Of course, it is the uniforms that most intrigue one’s 
imagination. ““Resplendent” seems to me the adjective that 
ought to spring to mind as we picture the various scenes 
in this swiftly-moving panorama. 


What we Unitarians lack in ecclesiastical color and pomp 
could be so easily compensated for in the pageantry of uni- 
formed guards flanking the moderator on the platform, 
heading the ministerial processions, and quietly lending an 
air of absolute security to the heated debates on proposed 
amendments to the by-laws. Surely it would be worth all it 
cost! 


For my own personal taste, the prevailing color should be 
scarlet. 


Maintaining Order 


Preserving a reasonable degree of outer decorum is, 
however, not the chief difficulty in our annual meetings, nor 
is it the most important element in the phrase I picked up 
from the detective agency’s letter—‘“maintaining order.” 
There is an order we have no interest in keeping, and that 
is the order of monotony, which is almost the same thing as 
futility. 

If Unitarians are to maintain order, it should be the order 
of steady advance, the order that makes possible creative 
thinking, bold planning, and successful action. These ele- 
ments in all healthy progress do not thrive in anarchy, nor 
in tightly regimented groups. For them to flourish, there 
must be order, but it must not be the order that imposes 
rigid conformity. 

Such order is difficult to achieve where, as among us, 
there is a traditional leaning in the direction of an extreme 
individualism. But there is no other course open to us. 


Anniversary Week offers to us once a year another 
chance to attempt the difficult task of combining free in- 
itiative with a sufficiently organized group-life so that we 
shall not waste our time in unnecessary controversies and 
ineffective tilting at windmills. We must keep the fresh cur- 
rents of original thinking flowing through the body of our 
organized fellowship, but if we are to accomplish anything 
of lasting value, we must not let that body be rent asunder. 

It is the same old dilemma that has plagued us from 
the beginning, but we cannot escape the necessity of trying 
once again to resolve it. 

Unless I am very wide of the mark, the last couple of 
decades have seen substantial progress in the right direction. 
Anyone who will observe what goes on among us during 
our May Meetings will scarcely deny that there is plenty 
of scope for individual expression of opinion, with perhaps 
a bit more scope in actual practice for ministers than for 
laymen; and, on the other hand, we do seem to be gaining 
in our ability to work together. Team-work is no empty 
phrase among us today. 

The gain is not due to leadership, but to a widespread 
impulse among all our people. If there ever was a time 
when uniformed guards would have been useful, that day 
has long since departed. If we need any guards at all, per- 
haps we might use a few guardian angels. 

F.M.E. 


¥. 


Accepting the Universe 


We are creators as well as creatures; what we create 
must be through love so as to enrich the whole 


The subject, “Accepting the Universe,” 
was suggested by a story that I am sure 
you all have heard. Margaret Fuller, one of 
the Concord sages, said “I accept the Uni- 
verse.” When this was reported to Thomas 
Carlyle he responded with the typically 
Scotch and Calvinistic comment, “Gad, 
she’d better.” 

There is wisdom in this comment, for the 
Universe is very, very vast and Miss Fuller 
very, very small. The Universe is very, very 
powerful; Miss Fuller, puny. The Universe 
was there an eternity before she was born 
and remains even though she no longer is. 
Besides, since the Universe had, incredibly 
enough, accepted Miss Fuller, she could, in 
all fairness, do no less than return the com- 
pliment. 

The Universe is indeed vast, awesome, 
potent. It is what it is whether we accept it 
or not, confronting us as given fact com- 
pelling recognition. It imposes itself upon 
us, demanding not only recognition but ad- 
justment. It limits and conditions us. Car- 
lyle’s comment appeals to our instinctive 
fear of the mysterious, limitless Existence 
that environs us and that determines our 
destiny. 


The Universe is reality 


Gad, we’d better accept. It is reality. 
Even though it is not what we would like 
it to be; even though its purposes (if it has 
purposes) are not ours; even if it frustrates 
us; even if it is totally other, we still had 
better accept it for the sake of our sanity, 
our soul’s peace and salvation. Not to ac- 
cept it means futile rebillion, division within 
ourselves and between ourselves and our 
infinite cosmic environment. Not to accept 
it is sheer unrealism. It is neurosis. 

And yet, none of us ever does; none of 
us ever can. For we could only accept it in 
its entirety if it were entirely good; the 
best conceivable or, at least, the best pos- 
sible world. 


We should not accept evil 


We cannot accept evil, nor should we. 
No farmer cultivating his soil; no builder; 
no manufacturer; no doctor; no mother; 
no artist or poet; no educator; no minister; 
no moralist or statesman can accept mere 
fact simply as fact. There still remain the 
everlasting dichotomies of ignorant and 
wise; beautiful and ugly; truth and falsity; 
the good and the evil. There still remains 
the soul’s longing for the possible better 
aud the inachievable best. 

This is, of course, the ancient contrast 
between the wisdom of realism and the wis- 
dom of idealism. Realism insists on the 
wisdom of objectivity, of dispassionate and 
impartial recognition of given and stubborn 
fact. After all, the Universe is what it is. 
Human nature is what it is. I myself am 
what | am. It is just silly to ignore or re- 
sent. We had better accept and adjust. 

But the wisdom of idealism is equally 
valid. It springs from the insight that is 
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BY THOMAS HAYES PROCTER 


Dr. Thomas Hayes Procter, Wellesley 
College professor emeritus of philosophy, 
delivered this address recently before the 
Unitarian Society of Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
It also has been published by the Wellesley 
Alumnae Bulletin, from which it is re- 
printed. 


expressed in Bertrand Russell’s exhortation 
—‘Let us refuse that false recognition of 
facts that refuse to recognize that some 
facts are evil.’ Whether measured by the 
standard of our desire, even of our needs, 
or by the standard of aesthetic imagination, 
or by the standard of our highest moral 
conscience, the Universe falls short and is 
condemned, It is not the best conceivable or 
even the best possible world. No one who 
has read Voltaire’s Candide could believe 
that it is. 


Submission or joyful acceptance? 


We had better accept. But acceptance 
may be with the crushed submission of the 
slave or with joy and love and the sense 
of unity. To be loved, the Universe must 
be more than existence and power; it must 
be good. 

But what do we mean by good and the 
best? 

The commonest notion of the best-pos- 
sible world is that of a world in which 
everything is exactly what I want it to be. 
This notion is seldom formulated or con- 
sciously held but it is the definition im- 
plicit in the actions of some people most 
of the time, and, miserable sinners that we 
are, of all of us some of the time. 

Set forth as a formal argument, the line 
of thought is as follows: I call good that 
which I like and that satisfies my desires. 


It is good to me and what is good to me is. 


good in itself. Better, ic. more good, means 
that more things are what I want them to 
be. The best world, therefore, would be 
that in which not many things, or most 
things, but everything would be exactly as 
I wish. 


Subjective principle of the Best 


I call this the subjective principle of the 
Best. It is the old principle attributed to 
Protagoras, “Man is the measure of all 
things—of all things that are, that they are; 
of all things that are not, that they are 
not.” 

I am the measure of the true and the 
false, for what is true to me, i.e. what I 
believe, is true in itself because I believe it. 
If you differ from me, you are wrong. I am 
the measure of the just and the unjust. You 
act justly if you do what I want you to do, 
unjustly if you don’t. 

I demand that others take me as I am 
with all my rudeness and aggressiveness, but 
of course I do not take others as they are. 
I insist that others treat me with under- 
standing, but I do not strive to understand 
them. To every hindrance I react violently 
with rage and bitterness like a spoiled child 


throwing a tantrum because I cannot have it 
all my own way. ; 

I am envious of the good fortune of 
others. Who are they that they should have 
more than I? The misery of others ceases to 
exist when I close my eyes; the rights of 
others are no longer valid when I choose to 
ignore them. 

Such are a few of the symptoms of un- 
realistic subjectivism. I am suggesting to you 
that subjectivism is the root of neurosis, in- 
deed that neurosis is simply the extreme of 
subjectivism, and that we are all neurotic to 
the extent that we are subjective, making the 
neurotic’s demand that the Universe con- 
form to our desires and be what we want 
it to be. 


Subjectivism is nature of sin 


It is also the nature of sin. Neurotic be- 
haviour and sinful behaviour are so alike 
in pattern that it is easy to understand why 
the psychiatrically-minded tend to regard 
all sin as mental disease and the theologic- 
ally-minded tend to regard all mental dis- 
ease as sin. Without discussing which is 
which, I can at least point out that they 
are alike in their refusal to accept an objec- 
tive Universe, that is what it is, in spite of 
us, and objective meanings to truth, justice, 
and goodness of which we are not the meas- 
ure but by which we are measured. 

The best conceivable world on this prin- 
ciple of the Subjective Best, the world in 
which everything was exactly what we 
want it to be, could only be a possible 
world upon one condition, that we created 
it and were its sole, absolute, and uncon- 
ditioned cause. Only then could we be 
entirely sure that it entirely suited us. 

But even so, it would be a lonely world 
with ourselves as its sole real inhabitant. 
Spinoza was right in his teaching that there 
can be only one absolute and uncondi- 
tioned being. If there were even one other 
—a real other with his own nature; his own 
effectiveness; his own will—he might not 
always do what I want. The other and I 
would be together in the Universe, limit- 
ing each other. Neither could be all, neither 
of us absolute or unconditioned; neither 
of us the cause, but jointly causative. 


Is pride the original sin2 


There are many theologians who hold 
that original sin, the root of all other sins, 
is pride and that pride is man’s claim to be 
God; the creature, forgetting his creaturely 
status, claiming to be the creator. 

I can agree with this if I am permitted to 
phrase it somewhat differently. It is the 
desire of the limited, dependent, and con- 
ditioned to be unlimited, independent, and 
unconditioned; absolute. All subjectivism 
is the claim of absoluteness; the ultimate 
egomania that denies otherness and thus 
negates sanity. 

The subjective Best is impossible if we 
are together with any other being in the 
Universe. Any being together and living 
together implies an objective principle of 
the good, not determined by my wishes 
and not always what unenlightened will 
desires; standing over and above my will 
as an objective standard by which my will 
may be judged good or bad; to which my 
will ought to conform if I desire to live 
with others. 
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The real Best, even for me, is not the 
satisfaction of my unlimited desires, for I 
am not independent of others nor do I 
exist in isolation. It is rather that which 
I can will as one who depends on others 
who depend on me and which is possible 
within that community of beings to which 
we all contribute, from which we all derive 
and upon which we depend for our exist- 
ence and importance. 

It is to be defined as the necessary con- 
dition of association; not by anyone’s will, 
not even God’s. 


Conforming with conditions 


One of the symptoms of neurotic and 
sinful unrealism is to want something with- 
out being willing to conform to its neces- 
sary conditions; to want, for instance, to 
be a member of a college without accept- 
ing the conditions without which there 
could be no college; to want marriage with- 
out making necessary adjustments; to want 
to be loved without striving to be lovable; 
to desire ends without means and goods 
without price. 

We rebel against the Universe insofar 
as we merely react and do not reflect. But 
Wwe can accept the Universe, not with dull, 
passive resignation but with joyful identi- 
fication, insofar as we relinquish childish 
notions whose source is in unreflective in- 
stinct; insofar as we relinquish subjectiv- 
ism and view our situation from an objec- 
tive, dispassionate, impartial, or, in other 
words, from a social and reasonable point 
of view. 

We shall then realize that this is a uni- 
verse of many beings of whom we are one, 
but not the only one; beings each with 
his own nature and individuality like our- 
selves; each with his own point of view and 
his own self-interest like ourselves; beings 
that, since they affect each other and are 
affected by each other, are together. The 
togetherness may be in conflict, each de- 
tracting from the other; from the commu- 
nity of things and ultimately from them- 
selves; or it may be in harmony, each en- 
hancing the other and enriching the life 
of the community and themselves. 


Universe of good, evil 


We shall then realize that a Universe of 
many beings with the possibilities of har- 
mony and conflict is a Universe that must 
contain both real good and equally real 
evil. We shall not then demand that it 
fulfill all our desires nor measure its good- 
ness by that standard, but will realize that 
togetherness demands both the modifica- 
tion of our demands and the willing re- 
nunciation of many goods, that instinc- 
tively we should desire to possess, yet 
reflectively know cannot be realized within 
the social whole. 

-We shall realize that in such a Universe 
there will be frustration; injustice; suffer- 
ing, deserved or undeserved (if deserving 
has any meaning); tragedy and, that in 
large part, our destiny will be imposed upon 
us by powers beyond our control for we 
are not the sole cause. Such evils we can 
learn to bear with uncomplaining patience, 
without bitterness or resentment. 

_ We shall also realize that in a Universe 
of many beings affecting each other, each 
(Continued on page 29) 
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The demons in the seminary 


First, ‘little, narrow theologies’ must be routed; 
then ‘big-name theologies’ must be overcome 


*« . . . When the unclean spirit is gone out of 
a man, he walketh through dry places, seeking 
rest; and finding none, he saith, I will return 
unto my house whence I came out. And when 
he cometh, he findeth it swept and garnished. 
Then goeth he, and taketh to him seven other 
spirits more wicked than himself; and they 
enter in, and dwell there: and the latest state 
of that man is worse than the first.”—Luke 
11:24-26. 


People don’t believe in demons anymore. 
I think that is a shame. For demons, like 
Communists or the measles, are much 
harder to keep in check when you do not 
believe in their existence. 

A kind of inverse idolatry is the cause 
of this widespread unbelief. There was a 
time when people drew pictures of demons 
with horns, a tail, and a lot of hair on 
them. And then, after a few centuries, 
some said: “We never see these creatures 
around anymore; therefore they do not ex- 
ist.” But that was a real underestimation of 
the demons’ power to exist in many forms, 
not merely with tails and horns. 

Let me tell you that they still do exist. 
There are all kinds of them. And as a 
theological student I am intimately ac- 
quainted with one species. It is this kind 
of demon I want to speak about. 


This demon is not immoral 


Because of the prevailing opinions about 
demons, it is necessary to inform you first 
that this demon is not at all immoral. The 
idea that demons are always immoral is 
wrong. The demon I am going to talk about 
has nothing to do with immorality. 

In fact, he likes to be associated with 
people of very high morality—that is, with 
people like you and me. Hence, he can be 
found in the best of circles. Fortunately for 
us, the members of the Federated Theo- 
logical Faculty have recognized the exist- 
ence of this particular demon and have 
taken measures against him. 

Nevertheless his powers are still vastly 
underestimated even by the faculty. He has 
many names, but for our present purpose 
let us call him “the theory or theology that 
possesses.” I shall try to make his real 
nature and meaning clear. 


Faculty exorcizes one demon 


The members of our faculty might be 
compared with a band of expert exorcizers. 
When we enter as first-year students, they 
stand ready, and indeed eager, to exorcize 
this demon which each one of us has within 
his house. : 

From their point of view, this demon 
could be called “the little, narrow theology 
which possesses us.” He is a pernicious 
little devil, and if allowed to stay within 
us, could cause the corruption of many a 
pious soul and even the downfall of our 
culture. For inasmuch as we are, and are 
to be, leaders in our society, we transplant 
our devils into others. 

Actually, whether we like to admit it, 
this is a great though painful service that 
a faculty performs. We are warned from 
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the beginning that this demon will have to 
go, and, deep within us, we know that this 
is a necessary part of our education. But 
even so, sometimes we are surprised to 
realize that the exorcizing exercises are in 
full swing in the most common and seem- 
ingly harmless form of lectures, term pa- 
pers, and exams. Gradually—for some it 
takes longer than others—we feel the demon 
slipping, and then, one day we find that he 
is gone. 

This is perhaps the most critical moment 
in our education. The house is swept and 
garnished, and it seems empty, terribly 
empty. What then? Does the demon, finding 
no rest in the dry pages of our discarded 
term papers and de-graded bluebooks, re- 
turn to the house whence he came out? 
Does he, finding it swept and garnished, 
come back to possess the house anew with 
seven other demons more strong and pow- 
erful than himself? 


Other demons take his place 


The danger that this may happen is far 
from imaginary. Because such emptiness 
cannot be tolerated for long; because we 
cannot wait quietly for greater truth to fill 
the emptiness with life’s experiences, one is 
inclined to latch on to any kind of intel- 
lectual theory which has a big name and is 
acceptable in the circles of the educated. 
It is then that the first demon called “Tittle 
theology” is replaced by a sevenfold demon 
called “big-name theology” whose power of 
possession is even stronger than the first, 
just because its name is bigger and its source 
is more respectable. 

It is then that one becomes a Tillichian 
or Niebuhrian, a Process Philosopher or 
Wiemanian, a Sophisticated Theist or an 
Enlightened Humanist, all in capital letters. 
It is then that the student begins to classify 
his fellows by noting, simply, he is this, and 
the other is that, and I am something else 
again. It is then that one begins to judge 
his fellow’s merit by the standards of the 
position with which he has become identi- 
fied. 

Thus he is stuck with a demon with 
which one can never feel quite comfortable 
because it is an intruder and not his own. 
Yet, though the student squirms and strug- 
gles in the strait jacket of his classification, 
he cannot quite break loose from it. 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Sense and censorship 


Free men, societies must take reasonable risks 
for the sake of the values they cherish 


A certain indication that interesting and 
important ideas are living among us is the 
fact that the voice of the censor again is 
being heard in the land. As happens in our 
country every few years, we are seeing a 
wave of new efforts to bring censorship to 
bear on certain films, books, and television 
programs. A concern on behalf of legitimate 
and necessary liberties once again is re- 
quired of us. 

Strenuous protests have been registered in 
certain quarters against the showing of the 
moving picture Baby Doll. Cardinal Speil- 
man signaled the importance of this protest 
to the Roman Catholic Church in America 
by making it the occasion of one of his rare 
pulpit appearances; he had not mounted his 
pulpit since the Communists jailed his fel- 
low-prelate Mindszenty in Hungary in 1949. 

Another film that has become the object 
of attack is the biographical Martin Luther, 
produced under Lutheran auspices and 
shown to enthusiastic audiences in commer- 
cial movie houses during the past two years. 
It was scheduled for its first television show- 
ing in December in Chicago, but pressure 
against it became so heavy that Station 
WGN-TV cancelled the showing. 

Another straw in the wind is the action of 
Cleveland police in banning John O’Hara’s 
novel Ten North Frederick from the book- 
stands. Published more than a year ago in 
hard covers, it caused no particular furor; 
O’Hara is a writer of sophisticated fiction 
of the New Yorker school, and long since 
has become an established author. When 
this novel appeared in paperback form in 
drugstores and bus stations, however, a 
commotion arose. On the orders of a police 
official, it was removed from sale as “dirty.” 


Curious element in American temper 


Paul Blanshard, in his noted study of cen- 
sorship, The Right to Read, says that we in 
America are probably as well off in regard 
to this right as are the citizens of any na- 
tion, and much better off than those of 
many. Yet efforts at censorship are no new 
thing in America. There as a long record 
among us of fanaticism, puritanism, ob- 
scurantism, and general bluenosery in the 
attitudes of considerable sections of the 
population toward literary and cinematic 
works that depart from the beaten track of 
familiar sentiment, happy endings, the 
glorification of financial success, and the 
triumph of conventional virtue. 

This curious element in the American 
temper occasionally does curious things. Just 
now it has thrown Martin Luther into the 
same crib as Baby Doll—which might be 
embarrassing had there not been so many 
worthy: films in that same position of dis- 
approval before, thrown there by profes- 
sional decency organizations, the watchdogs 
of sectarian interests, and the self-appointed 
protectors of our public morals. 

It is possible that we are in for a period 
of growing censorship, for our experience 
is that the spirit of the censor is contagious. 
When the powerful are seen to exercise their 
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influence to suppress or ban, the would-be 
powerful take the hint and quickly follow 
in their footsteps. 

Censorship is a subject as large and var- 
ied as human expression itself, for it repre- 
sents its counterpart, the will to prevent free 
expression when it becomes inconvenient, 
distasteful, offensive, or merely uncomfort- 
able in its effects. Our interest at this time 
is in the intentional effort to prevent certain 
books, plays, and films from reaching he 
public, either in their original form, or at all. 
The practical questions to be asked when- 
ever any proposal for such censorship 
arises are: Who is to do the censoring? What 
is to be censored? and What are the actual 
results of censorship? 


Who is to be the censor? 


Who is to do the censoring? In all civil- 
ized societies, there are limits to freedom 
of expression. These limits are reached at 
the points where the fundamental values of 
that society are felt to be threatened. The 
community as a whole, through its code of 
laws and its enforcement agencies, has the 
responsibility of protecting itself against 
obviously destructive influences. These laws 
embody and enforce the general agreement 
of the people at a given time—more or less. 
In our society, we are accustomed to pro- 
tect ourselves by legal censorship against 
fraud, treason, and pornography. 

But this is not as simple as it sounds. It 
is not the community as a whole that acts 
in self-protection, in a typical argument 
over censorship. Rather, it is always a spe- 
cial segment -of the community—some pri- 
vate organization or group, some church, or 
even some individual who appoints himself 
a censor for the community. The interests 
of such groups or individuals are not neces- 
sarily those of the community as a whole. 

Today, for example, the most active and 
sensitive would-be censor for the com- 
munity is the Roman Catholic Church, 
through its Legion of Decency and its Na- 
tional Organization for Decent Literature, 
The censorship exercised against the film 
Martin Luther is a current example of pri- 
vate censorship of a sectarian flavor. Bluntly 
stated, one church is seeking to prevent the 
general public from seeing a film that this 
church holds to be out of harmony with 
its views. 

Now, you or I would have no objection 
whatever if the Catholic church were to ad- 
vise, Or even command, its members to 
avoid seeing some film that does not fit 
the church’s religious doctrines. It is the 
right, and even the duty, of an orthodox re- 
ligious body to protect its own fundamental 


teachings from erosion by doubt and. criti- 
cism. This is the essential nature of ortho- 
doxy. 

But when the Catholic church, or any 
church, goes beyond such legitimate concern 
for the faith of its own flock, and acts to 
limit the freedom of the general ‘public, its 
action becomes subject to public discussion 


_ and criticism. The effect of such action now 


is to deny to Catholics and non-Catholics 
alike the opportunity to see this film and 
make up their minds about ‘it. 

In the unlikely case that such an effort 
were allowed to go unchallenged, it could 
lead in time to the domination of a whole 
culture by one religious organization, with 
no criticism or even any independent pres- 
entation allowed. Happily this limiting of 
the public’s freedom in the Martin Lutiier 
instance is being vigorously opposed as a 
violation of basic democratic liberties by a 
wide variety of cultural and religious or- 
ganizations and individuals, by no means 
limited to protestants. Our good friends of 
Roman Catholic faith should realize, as we 
must all remind ourselves at times, that the 
freedom of one religious group in our soci- 
ety stands or falls with the freedom of all 
religious groups, You cannot chip away at 
the liberties of any of them without ulti- 
mately endangering the liberties of them all. 

What is to be censored? In any given situ- 
ation where censorship becomes a_possibil- 
ity, this is the most difficult and thorny of 
all problems. Again, the matter is not so 
simple as reciting by name the evils of sedi- 
tion, fraud, and obscenity which we in 
civilized societies agree to censor from free 
expression. You still must determine what 
each of these concepts means. 

What actually is treasonable, fraudulent, 
or obscene? These words are not self-defin- 
ing, nor do they refer to definite, unchang- 
ing things. To determine their specific mean- 
ing requires the constant application of 
critical intelligence and sensitive discrimina- 
tion in values. What constitutes obscenity, 
for example, is understood differently by 
different people, at different times, and un- 
der different circumstances. 


Terms may be stretched 


The perennial danger is that these terms 
of condemnation may be stretched at times 
to include ideas, expressions, or art forms 
that are not destructive of society or moral- 
ity at all, but merely unconventional. In 
the constant presence of this real danger, 
it behooves us to be cautious in applying 
the label of condemnation, and to be care- 
fully reluctant lest we confuse our preju- 
dices with the actual realities. 

Nobody ever proposes to censor some- 
thing that is unimportant. When censor- 
ship is urged, you may be sure that some- 
thing vital is involved, vital to someone, or 
to some group. The first order of business 
is then to learn, not only what it is that 
some group fears to allow public expression 
for, but why it is feared and held censorable. 
There is always the possibility that what is 
held censorable may turn out to be some- 
thing vital to human progress! ’ 

An example is to be found in the instance 
of the film Baby Doll. Here is a movie that 
is hardly pleasant escape entertainment: 
rather, it is an honest and often disagreeable 
study of human reality. The film deals with 
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immaturity and frustration in the central 
zone of human existence—the love relation- 
' ship. The story is symbolically set in a de- 
caying southern community, peopled by 
beings in various states of degeneration. It 
is the genius of author Tennessee William 
and director Elia Kazan to retain the essen- 
tial humanity of all these people, so that 
we are able to sense a human community 
with them, a point of self-identification 
which gives us a key to an understanding 
of them. They are not Tobacco Road char- 
acters. 

This situation is handled with candor and 
imagination, but never in my opinion with 
vulgarity or even bad taste, much less ob- 
scenity. Doubtless the film’s concern with 
sex is what has aroused the objections that 
have thundered down upon it. It is con- 
demned by the Catholic church and by the 
mass-circulation magazines as dirty and un- 
healthy. It is possible that Tennessee Wil- 
liams has gone beyond the point to which 
American public morality (as distinguished 
' from private) is willing to go, and every 
artist who seeks to reach the public with 
his work has to be realistically aware of 
these limits, unless he enjoys hunger. But 
are we to accept the word of one church 
that this point has been reached in. any given 
case? 


Right to judge defended 


With all the hullabaloo of denunciation 
of Baby Doll, some serious and responsible 
minds have been willing to come to the de- 
fense of this film as a work of vital art, 
which the public has a right to judge for it- 
self without endangering its virtue. 

Although the hierarchy in America has 
forbidden Catholics to see the picture on 
pain of sin, it is interesting that British, 
French, and Canadian Catholic authorities 
have flown into no such panic. A British 
Catholic leader says that he hates the film, 
but feels it is all right for adult Catholics 
to see it. The picture has been playing to 
full houses in Britain, and press reviews 
there have been glowing in their praise. 
In France, the church is content to rate 
the film as “strictly for adults.” 

Dean Pike of New York’s Episcopal Ca- 
thedral of St. John the Divine has had some 
sane and sober things to say about Baby 
Doll. It is not a pretty picture, he said, but 
it is a real one. The church’s job, as he sees 
it, is not to condemn portrayals of real life, 
but to help provide answers for the prob- 
lems which such portrayals raise. As for sex, 
Dean Pike advised those who seek sex in 
their movies to go and see The Ten Com- 
mandments instead. Baby Doll is not inter- 
ested in sensuality for its own sake, he said, 
and features it in much less abundance than 
The Ten Commandments. He contrasted 
what he called “the cheese-cake of The Ten 
Commandments” with the actual morality of 
Baby Doll, where evil is portrayed, judged, 
and answered with doom. It is hardly a 
four-star production, he told his Episcopal 
congregation, but if you do see it, whether 
it hurts or helps you is left to God and your 
own conscience. 

We are living in a time when our patterns 
of morality are changing. Some of the older 
moral standards are suffering disregard in- 


creasingly, and new standards of some kind 


are emerging, at least in practice, if Dr. 
Kinsey’s researches have any significance. 
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These new standards are not the same as 
those upon which most of us have been 
reared. This creates a good deal of moral 
confusion, and in the midst of confusion it 
is natural that the emotions of many people 
will get the better of them so that they give 
themselves over to fervor and denunciation. 
The all-important thing about a period of 
moral change, such as we are living through, 
is that people should have the maximum 
chance to think freely and reasonably about 
what is happening to their values. They 
cannot have this chance by isolating them- 
selves from the creative art of the time— 
like that art or not as they may—and it is 
in creative art in any age that the moral 
values of that age are vividly reflected. 


What are results of censorship? 


A third practical question that bedevils 
all efforts at censorship is: What are its 
actual results? What does it accomplish? 
Does it ever do what it sets out to do: pre- 
vent the public from being affected by some- 
thing held censorable? A 

We have to reckon here with the perverse 
logic of human nature, which seems to 
guarantee that the opposite of the intention 
of censorship shall be achieved whenever it 
is tried. Enthusiasts for censorship never 
learn this and never profit by it. But you can 
write it down as one of the laws of human 
nature: when a pleasure is forbidden, it be- 
comes more desirable. This has been true 
through all history and mythology, from 
the Garden of Eden to the Volstead Act 
speakeasy. 

No matter how noble the motives in try- 
ing to protect the community from some 
allegedly censorable book, the best single 
way to ensure that the book will be avidly 
read by a hundred times as many people as 
otherwise would have read it is to censor 
or ban the book. 

I have not read Ten North Frederick, by 
John O’Hara. Up till now I had no par- 
ticular intention of reading it, any more 
than, for reasons of sheer lack of time, I 
intend to read the large majority of the 
thousands of novels that stream from the 
nation’s presses. But I was clinically inter- 
ested to observe in myself a change of heart 
toward this book. 

The moment I learned that a Cleveland 
policeman felt that I shouldn’t read that 
book, something snapped in me. I was over- 
come by an intense desire to see why. This 
desire was gingered up by resentment at 
this invasion of my private liberty to read 
exactly what I please, by the action of some 
narrow-minded guardian of my morals who 
had found something in the book that made 
him gasp, and didn’t want me to have that 
pleasure. 
~ Censorship of books and films automat- 
ically creates a wider market for the cen- 
sored or banned material. When I was in 
college, it was Lady Chatterly’s Lover. No 
bookseller was supposed to carry it, but you 
could get it anywhere from below the coun- 
ter. When I did read it, I wondered what all 
the fuss was about. As far as I could see, 
the Bible was a far more censorable book 
than that poor piece of romanticism. 

Books about Mary Baker Eddy have been 
banned in Boston. Books about the Mor- 
mons have been banned in Salt Lake City. 
And the furor about their banning uni- 
formly has made such books wildly popu- 


lar and endlessly discussed. Their authors 
“had it made,” thanks to the stupidity of 
the censors. 

If I were a movie producer, I would sink 
to my knees every night and pray that some 
weak sister of a film I had ground out would 
manage to attract the eye of the censor and 
get itself banned in some center of provin- 
cial virtue. This would guarantee its be- 
coming a box office smash. 


Minds liberated after censorship 


How many a young, growing mind, for- 


. bidden by devout parents and preachers to 


read Tom Paine or Charles Darwin, has 
eagerly seized the first opportunity that came 
along, and been liberated from the bonds 
of a silly and fear-stricken conformity and 
released into the exhilarating atmosphere 
of new ideas? Because of this wonderful 
will to freedom in people, intentional cen- 
sorship in intellectual and artistic fields 
actually has been an agent of liberation, 
for it has drawn ideas to the attention of 
people who would not otherwise or so soon 
have been ready to bother with them. 

The American Civil Liberties Union 
ought to be fervently thankful for the ab- 
surd things the would-be censors keep do- 
ing. The excesses of the narrow-minded al- 
ways create added determination toward 
liberty. In the long run, a reliable percent- 
age of people refuse to be pushed around 
and told what they can or cannot see, hear 
and read. 

What, then, should be our attitude toward 
censorship? The lesson of experience is that 
free men and free societies advance, not by 
playing “safe,” but by taking reasonable 
risks when need be for the sake of the val- 
ues they cherish. It is better to take the risk 
of allowing an idea or a work of art to cir- 
culate than to prevent it from circulating 
on grounds of the possible harm it may do, 
in any case where there is significant dis- 
agreement about its censorability. 

When vou trust in the capacity of people 
to think for themselves and judge soundly 
for themselves, you encourage the develop- 
ment of this capacity for thought and judg- 
ment. When you restrict freedom in the 
fear that it may not be wisely exercised, 
you remove from people the chance to exer- 
cise what capacity they may have. 

Yes, it will be said, this is all very well 
for adults, but can we afford to take such 
risks with children and young people, whose 
immature minds cannot properly evaluate 
the filth and violence they come in contact 
with through popular mediums of enter- 
tainment? This is a real though a special 
problem, and has nothing to do with the 
issue of censorship we are discussing. 

There are many books and films issued 
for the general public that are not intended 
for children, beyond their understanding or 
beyond their capacity to evaluate. This is 
no reason for removing such books from 
the public domain; it is no reason for pre- 
venting adults from seeing or reading such 
works. Of course you want to protect your 
child from harm; but the only real pro- 
tection any of us, child or adult, has from 
harmful influences that come from outside 
us is the protection afforded by our own 
standards of value which enable us to dis- 
criminate intelligently. 


(Continued on page 31) 
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Liberal religion’s sacred cow 


Has Beacon Series become religious education dogma? 
Philosophy, content aren’t beyond criticism 


Whenever I attend a conference among 
religious education leaders in our denomi- 
nation, I have the uncomfortable feeling of 
being in the presence of the holy of holies. 
One is, of course, theoretically permitted to 
disagree; in fact, disagreement is welcomed 
—but often in such ways as to make one 
feel like a “greybeard” or an obstructionist, 
and most certainly an ignorant wayward per- 
son in need of teaching and reform, if one’s 
criticisms happen to strike something essen- 
tial. 

This is unfortunate, and I am not sure 
that the experts in religious education are 
always aware of how patronizing they some- 
times seem to be, how dogmatic they often 
are about religious education, and how 
prone they often appear to be to treat aduits 
as though they were children in need of hav- 
ing matters explained to them in the most 
elementary way. 

Much of this is understandable. There 
are always critics of the old school around 
who insist on equating religious education 
with Bible study and who are unhappy when 
their children do not come home having 
memorized a text or two of scripture. The 
curriculum planners have been forced to 
answer these criticisms and sometimes this 
requires a degree of overstatement. 

They do not seem to realize, however, 
that there are critics of the new school as 
well, and that these are far from wishing 
their children to have a Christian education, 
but are at the same time, and for quite valid 
reasons, dissatisfied with the Beacon Series 
both in terms of its philosophy and its con- 
tent. It is as one of these that I write. 


Is Beacon Series a sacred cow? 


Progressive education is as old as the cen- 
tury and the Beacon Series has been around 
for at least two decades, and some serious 
cracks, I think, are beginning to appear 
which are slid over somewhat in the spirit of 
the emperor’s new clothes. 

I have the feeling that the Beacon Series 
has become a sacred cow. It can be ap- 
preciated and learned of, but it must not be 
seriously criticized. If you disagree with it, 
you are told that it is because you do not 
understand it; and if it fails to work, it is 
because the teachers have not understood it 
and have applied it incorrectly and with in- 
sufficient enthusiasm. It is never admitted 
that there could possibly be anything seri- 
ously wrong with the curriculum itself. 

I used to agree with all of this meekly, 
but no longer. I think I understand the prin- 
ciples and purposes of the programs; I have 
read all of the textbooks, studied the phil- 
osophy, heard it skillfully expounded, and 
explained it myself, and all of it convinces 
me even more strongly than ever that some- 
thing is seriously wrong. In fact, in the face 
of our present needs and reévaluations being 
made in the philosophy of progressive educa- 
tion itself, it is perhaps becoming a bit old 
fashioned. 

Like progressive education itself, the 
Beacon series was created, in part, to solve 
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some important problems and correct some 
glaring failings in the old system of educa- 
tion. It applied to religious education the 
same progressive principles of self expres- 
sion, group codperation, and assistance in 
the growth process which were being de- 
veloped in the secular field and gave the 
whole a freshness and stimulating excite- 
ment that was long overdue and badly 
needed. 

The best contribution, I think, has been 
in methodology. Rather than being forced 
to sit in rigid rows in classrooms made 
tense with discipline and fear, the children 
are permitted to move about, to sit in circles, 
and are encouraged to feel relaxed and com- 
fortable. Rather than forcing them to mem- 
orize lengthy passages of scripture, they are 
encouraged to relate what they are learning 
to what they already understand. Rather 
than having to accept the words of the 
teacher as dogmatic authority, they are en- 
couraged to ask questions and form opin- 
ions of their own. Rather than limiting the 
learning process to what can be gleaned 
from books, the progressives encourage 
powers of observation by calling the atten- 
tion of the children to the world around 
them and by making use of clay, paints, and 
other media as devices in the learning proc- 
ess. Rather than having to copy, the child 
is encouraged to express himself creatively 
and in an atmosphere of freedom. 

Without much doubt, I think, such meth- 
ods«as these are highly desirable and their 
development represents a great improvement 
in education. No one wants children to be 
frightened or bullied into accepting beliefs 
of any kind and no intelligent and imagina- 
tive teacher relies on drill sergeant methods 
or insists that memorization is the only way 
of mastering knowledge. I think that it can 
be safely maintained that for liberals, at any 
rate, such methods as these are out. 


Controversy is over content 


One could go on listing the splendid 
methodological principles of the progressive 
system such as permitting children to raise 
points important to them but irrelevant to 
the subject. In none of these things do most 
thoughtful critics of the progressive system 
find any quarrel. A very sharp divergence of 
opinion occurs, however, at the point where 
how to teach gives way to what and why. 
In other words, the controversy is in the 
realm of philosophy and content. 

In the philosophy of progressive educa- 
tion, subject matter is incidental and the 
focus of attention is on adjustment to the 
group and codperation. In the progressive 


school which-I attended as a boy, in fact, 
rugged individualism was a dirty word and 
we all were supposed to be learning to be 
group-minded. 

It is hoped that the child who comes 
through the progressive system will be a 
reasonably well adjusted person who is open- 
minded, responsible, codperative, and free 
from racial and religious prejudices. He will, 
in other words, be a good citizen in a demo- 
cratic community. He will have enough 
knowledge to work effectively and some 
practical understanding of the world around 
him, but his mind will not be cluttered with 
irrelevant details that have no bearing on 
the business of living. 


Older system was subject-centered 


The older system of education, on the 
other hand, was subject-centered rather than 
child-centered and its primary purpose was 
to give the child a cultural background. It 
developed out of the classical education 
which largely centered on the study of Greek 
and Latin, the purpose being the learning of 
a culture which was more advanced in things 
of the mind and spirit than anything that 
had come since. By introducing the child to 
a thorough understanding of classical civili- 
zation, it was thought that his aesthetic, 
philosophical, and spiritual faculties would 
be deepened. 

It was admittedly non-vocational and non- 
pragmatic in character, but it produced 
depths and provided the intellect with alter- 
natives out of which independent philoso- 
phies could be formed. During the Nine- 
teenth Century, the classics gave way to 
more modern studies but the essential pur- 
pose remained. Education was for the pur- 
pose of imparting the humanities. 

The methods of classical education were 
unimaginative and sometimes even brutal. 
No one, I am sure, would want to return to 
them. On the other hand, the progressives— 
with their insistence that usefulness be the 
criterion for the value of the subject—are 
contributing mightily to our present-day 
shallowness and functionalism. 


Right method, wrong purpose 


My own view of the matter is that the 
progressive are right in their methods and 
wrong in their purposes and that the clas- 
sicists were wrong in their methods and right 
in their purposes, and what I should like to 
see is a system of education whereby the 
humanities are taught using at least some of 
the progressive methods. 

At any rate, the quarrel between progres- 
sives and adherents of the old system is in 
this area. If you are an admirer of the prac- 
tical man and have pragmatic principles, 
then you are likely to prefer the progressive 
aims because this is the kind of person which 
they foster. On the other hand, if you find 
the practical man a dull fellow and would 
prefer to see a society in which pragmatic 
purposes are sometimes sacrificed for the 
sake of cultural ones, then you are likely to 
be drawn to the classical style of education 
with its focus on the humanities. 

To be fair, both seek to mold citizens and 
both are concerned with the child as an in- 
dividual, but the ideal product of the pro- 
gressive school will not be the same as the 
ideal product of a classical school, and 
herein lie the differences. : 
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To put it into a broader context, the two 
schools of thought represent social values 
which distinguish European civilization 
from American. ; 

Although the progressive system had its 
beginnings in the Montessori schools of Eu- 
rope, it is peculiarly American in character 
and emphasis. It is not complacently satis- 
fied with everything in the American way of 
life, but it is very much at home within the 
context of American ideals, and the type of 
society which it seeks to create is the same 
kind of society envisioned by the founders 
of the American republic. It is, in other 
words, a democratic and liberal society in 
which all men are treated as equals and in 
which there is equality of opportunity. 

Americanism, however, has another side 
which progressivism tends to foster and 
which the adherents of the liberal arts phil- 
osophy (or humanists, as they are usually 
called) find deplorable. This appears in the 
contempt for book learning, for art as an 
end in itself, for speculative throught, and 
for non-utilitarian interests generally. 

Although its great prophet, John Dewey, 
and many of its present day leaders are 
themselves intellectuals, progressive educa- 
tion is paradoxically anti-intellectual. More- 
over, it reflects certain questionable features 
in the American way of life in its disparage- 
ment of brilliance and its fondness of medi- 
ocrity. 

Dissent is discouraged as being anti-social 
and interests not shared by the group are 
branded snobbish or isolationist. Efforts, in 
other words, on the part of the individual to 
achieve self-direction and independence are 
frowned on; conformity, by other names, is 
applauded. It shows social responsibility and 
the democratic spirit. 

As opposed to this, the liberal arts phil- 
osophy of education is admittedly aristo- 
cratic in that it encourages differences and is 
founded on a fundamental assumption of 
human inequality. It also seeks to produce 
gifted and outstanding leaders under the 
theory that only under such leadership can 
society advance. 

Unlike the progressive system, the liberal 
arts system does not aim at adjustment but 
encourages non-conformity as a way of life. 


Two criticisms of Beacon Series 


Herein lie some of the more fundamental 
criticisms which I have to make concerning 
the Beacon Series. Martin and Judy and the 
Tuckers, for example, are typical, middle- 
class, suburban types and by focusing on 
the commonplace and mediocre ways of 
these children, the purposes of the curricu- 
lum, if fulfilled, are likely to produce more 
middle-class, suburban mediocrities and per- 
petuate a type and a way of life which is 
possibly undesirable. 

A world full of people like the Tuckers 
would be intolerably dull, colorless, and in- 
sipid. It would not be the kind of world 
which would produce a Shakespeare or a 
Michelangelo. 

A further criticism is that even if the pur- 
poses of the religious education program 
were desirable, they are not possible of ful- 
fillment except under ideal circumstances. 

The demonstration classes at the summer 
institutes give, I think, a rather false picture 
of the possibilities. It is quite possible to 
take How Miracles Abound or Jesus the 
Carpenter's Son in daily classes in a two- 
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week session and do much with them pro- 


vided that the leader is well trained and 


enthusiastic and has made extensive and 
imaginative preparations. But this is quite a 
different situation from that of a church 
school where classes are held only once a 
week and where teachers are, more often 
than not, untrained laymen who are not 
always able to give much time or thought to 
preparation, even if they are willing. 


Situation is difficult to avoid 


This, of course, is a situation which the 
leaders of the program strenuously advise 
against, but I do not see how it is to be 
avoided in any but the very largest churches. 

In every congregation there will be a few 
eager and enthusiastic teachers and a some- 
what larger potential to draw from. Regard- 
less, however, of how well they understand 
the curriculum and regardless of how stimu- 
lating the presentation of it is made at 
teachers meetings, most will fall short of the 
high standards required from the curricu- 
lum. In any case, it is entirely too much to 
ask of voluntary teachers that they take 
time and spend money to attend summer 
institutes and spend hours during the week 
preparing for their classes. 

The problem, I am convinced, lies prin- 
cipally with the inadequacy of the curricu- 
lum. Let’s face it! An imaginative and truly 
competent teacher can always do something 
worthwhile, no matter what material he or 
she is given. These same creative souls, how- 
ever, accomplished as much even under the 
old classical system. They are good teachers 
and a good teacher is never at a loss. 


Lucky to have one 


The average congregation is very lucky if 
it has even one of these and when they do 
occur, their success usually lies in what they 
offer outside of the Beacon Series material 
and in addition to it, rather than in what they 
have taken from the curriculum itself. Even 
these probably would benefit if the content 
material were improved, and how much 
more could teachers profit who are not en- 
dowed with special talents? 

It is the content that is chiefly at fault-— 
content, and also style. This is what I would 
contend and, moreover, the content and 
style are not faulty because of any lack of 
ability on the part of the authors, but rather 
because of the philosophy by which these 
materials are prepared. 

It is held that children will lose confidence 
in their parents and teachers if they are ex- 
posed to phantasy and later find the phantasy 
to have been untrue, and also that stories 
with dramatic violence in them are likely 
to produce bellicose tendencies in children 
and be a contributing factor to war. These 
arguments have the good support of several 
outstanding leaders in the field of psychiatry 
and education, but they, by no means, ex- 
haust the range of competent opinion and in 
many ways are rather dubious. 

In order to avoid phantasy and violence 
and in order to make the material under- 
standable to children at various age levels 
and in accordance with the findings of re- 
search psychologists, Beacon Series mate- 
rials have been prepared in a grossly over- 
simplified and bleak style which is almost 
bereft of imagery. “I was never so bored in 
my life,” a young man who graduated from 


a rather good church school recently told 
me, and I sympathize with him. 

All tension, suspense, and excitement are 
removed from the stories and far from be- 
ing filled with wonder and awe, as the 
teacher’s guides are fond of pointing out, the 
children are frequently left bored. Such 
books as From Long Ago and Many Lands 
offer insipid and colorless tales in which 
the moral is as obvious as in a McGuffy 
reader and which seem to be deliberately de- 
signed to be as dull as possible. 

What is worse, there is no beauty of style 
or charm. It is no wonder that children turn 
to television and comic books when so-called 
good literature is so dull. 


Church develops alternatives 


Although the position of critic is not to 
supply alternatives, I do have some sugges- 
tions. These are based on experiments which 
we are making in our own curriculum in the 
Hamilton church and in the direction of re- 
placing the Beacon curriculum with one of 
our own. The new curriculum is in the 
formative stage, but our half year’s experi- 
ence has given us some notion of the things 
which can be done to make a liberal church 
school program subject-centered without re- 
sorting to old-fashioned and discredited 
methods or subject matter, 

Folk tales and fairy tales such as those 
of Hans Christian Andersen hold the atten- 
tion and interest of the children even when 
they have heard them before and provide a 
rich ground for ethical discussion as well as 
stimulating imagery. This material is being 
given the youngest children. 

Older children (from nine onward) are 
introduced to a series of courses modeled 
after the comparative religions approach 
suggested by Beginnings of Earth and Sky 
and Beginnings of Life and Death but using, 
in addition to these, other materials which 
deal with comparative views of the origins 
of the universe, the origins of man, the 
origins of religion and the origins of beliefs 
about God. They are introduced to a com- 
parative study of worship designed to show 
the origins of the forms and elements used 
in various kinds of liberal services; to such 
concepts as agnosticism, atheism, deism, 
theism, and pantheism and what they mean; 
to a study of the world of nature designed 
to show both evidences of order and benevo- 
lence and evidences of disorder and chaos, 


-and to the study of human nature designed 


to show how some consider him sinful and 
others inherently good. 

In addition, there are courses in compara- 
tive religions and the history of liberal re- 
ligion with special emphasis on the Hellenic 
foundations of free thought and, for the old- 
est children (junior high), a course in teen- 
age problems and the building of personal 
philosophy which is mixed with the course 
in the history of liberal religion. 


Beacon Series material included 


The curriculum which we are developing 
makes use of much of the Beacon Series 
material, although frequently in ways other 
than those recommended. There are some 
materials, such as the Tuckers and the 
Family Finds Out, which we do not use, 
and there is much additional material taken 
from books such as Mary Allen Fitch’s One 
God and Their Search for God, which are 

(Continued on page 31) 
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God: container or a thing contained? 


He had better be greater than our best imaginations 
or He offers slim basis for brotherhood of man 


In the midst of Brotherhood Month, I am 
expected, of course, to come out in favor of 
Brotherhood, with a capital “B.” Perhaps I 
should take as my text the headline in the 
New York Times not long ago: “Spiritual 
Status of U. S. Rated High.” 

I have had occasion over the last 15 years 
to talk to many Europeans and Asians and 
Africans about the spiritual status of the 
United States, and I can assure you that the 
opinion reported under that headline is not 
widely shared in the rest of the world. 

It’s not that the rest of the world isn’t 
impressed by our power. The facts are all 
too dramatic. With our 7 per cent of the 
world’s population, we do produce 41 per 
cent of all the goods and services in the 
_ world. We have created a reasonably stable 
economy that does expand very rapidly. We 
can provide ourselves with a growing range 
of products and at the same time take longer 
weekends and more holidays. 

We have built an economic system to 
which the humorist’s definition does apply: 
“A depression is a period when people do 
without the things their parents never had.” 
Prosperity in the rest of the world does de- 
pend on our markets and our food and our 
prosperity. “The course of history,” said The 
Economist in a recent issue, “will be deter- 
mined by what American housewives de- 
cide about household appliances.” 


Ideas of freedom also successful 


Our material success proves nothing about 
us beyond what a magazine editor said back 
in 1860—*“A special providence watches 
over children, drunkards, and the United 
States.” But it isn’t just our wheat yield and 
our factory productivity that the rest of the 
world finds impressive. Our political ideas 
about freedom are also successful. They are, 
in fact, so very widely accepted around the 
globe that even the Communists keep trying 
to steal them. 

What would you think of a salesman for 
General Electric who opened his sales talk 
with a plug for the special virtues of West- 
inghouse? Yet, the Communist salesmen are 
doing something much stranger all through 
Asia—extolling the virtues of freedom and 
democracy, as a “come-on” for life in the 
shadow of their police. The Communists see 
that human beings everywhere respond to 
ihe symbols of the very ideas we have popu- 
larized by our success—national independ- 
ence, equality of opportunity, freedom of 
choice, government by consent of the gOv- 
erned, a rising standard of life. 


World is sold on machines 


So the rest of the world is sold on Henry 
Ford and Thomas Jefferson. They believe 
in machines—perhaps a little too passion- 
ately—and they are educated to accept a 
history of freedom in which the American 
War of Independence forms the climatic 
chapter. Remember that when President 
Soekarno of Indonesia opened the Bandung 
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conference, he told no stories about Karl 
Marx or even about Mahatma Gandhi. He 
told the story of Paul Revere. 

But—and here is the puzzling part—with 
more than half the world itching to copy our 
industrial growth and adapt the institutions 
of the West, why are there so few takers for 
America’s spiritual values? Could it be that 
the spiritual values we talk most about seem 
to them spurious? 

Somewhere among his philosophical writ- 
ings, the creator of the Pogo comic strip 
penned a classic exhortation, which is very 
much in point here: “Let us go forth, with 
tinny blasts on tiny trumphets, and meet 
the enemy; and may he not only be ours, he 
may be us.” 

Let’s look inward and see whether the rest 
of the world is missing something with its 
massive inattention to the spiritual side of 
American life—or whether, perhaps, what 
is missing is right here at home, in our pub- 
lic prayers and our private meditations. 

“Spiritual Status of U. S. Rated High,” 
says the New York Times. If talking about 
spiritual values has spiritual value, Ameri- 
cans must today be the most spiritual people 
on earth. We not only have more cars, more 
money, more college students, more babies, 
more work and more leisure, but (by the 
standards of sociologists and statisticians ) 
more religion too, 

In half a hundred years the percentage of 
Americans who are church members has 
skyrocketed from 36 to more than 60, Thirty 
millions of us have joined churches since 
1940, to swell a total that is now close to one 
hundred million—with 18 different churches 
boasting more than one million membership 
—and I mean boasting. We have more 
church buildings, fatter treasuries, more 
clergymen, more conversions, and more 
pious talk than a man can well take with his 
newspaper before breakfast. 

Our religion goes beyond our churches. 
Only half of us go to church, but Mr. [Dr. 
George] Gallup says that 96 per cent of us 
believe in a God, and 76 per cent in a lite 
after death—increasing as you go toward 
the central and southern parts of the coun- 
try, decreasing as you approach the eastern 
and western seaboards, whatever that may 
mean. Mr. [Elmo] Roper, not to be outdone, 
finds that we think religious leaders are do- 
ing more good for the country than anybody. 
Forty per cent of those he asked thought the 
religious leaders were doing good, but only 


18 per cent had an equally good word for 
government leaders and a mere 10 per cent, 
I'm sorry to say, stuck up for our business 
leaders. 

At the same time, only a third of us can 
name correctly the first four books of the 
New Testament, and more than.-half the 
population cannot, when asked, name any 


of the authors of the gospels. 


Strong for spiritual values 


But if we don’t know the biblical “good 
news.” we are certainly strong for spiritual 
values. They are as much a government 
policy as instant massive retaliation, with 
more bipartisan support in Congress. 

The insertion into political speeches of 
generalized “God stuff” (as one President is 
reputed to have called it) has now become 
mandatory. If you’re in public office, you 
don’t need to believe in any very definite 
God, but you had certainly better go to 
church, especially during political crises. 

God is not only a proven vote-getter, but 
a proven anti-Communist. Billy Graham 
tells us to stop communism with the Ten 
Commandments—now available in Techni- 
color—and the Sermon on the Mount, for 
which movie rights are presumably pending. 
“The Communists are out-dedicating us,” 
Mr. Graham says. “They are out-believing 
Sty 

J. Edgar Hoover, an expert on commu- 
nism, has his shoulder to the same wheel: 
“Since Communists are anti-God,” he has 
been quoted as saying, “encourage your 
child to be active in the church.” 

As Aristotle discovered long ago, men are 
naturally apt to be swayed by fear rather 
than reverence. Now that the H-bomb has 
been invented, and bombers can fly non- 
stop around the world, we all have to be 
Adventists in some degree. Perhaps Walt 
Kelly summarized our national mood best 
when he said, in one of his Pogo. books, 
“There is nothing to fear but fear itself, and 
boy, that’s plenty!” 


The real opiate of the people 


The Communists have long claimed that 
religion is the opiate of the people, but 
they’re wrong about this. In many nations, 
most recently in eastern Europe but also in 
De Gasperi’s Italy, Adenauer’s Germany, 
and Gandhi’s India, we have seen that or- 
ganized religion based on strong beliefs is 
an effective antidote to the Communist form 
of religion. 

What is really the opiate of the people is 
this curiously undirected piety which is so 
vague that everybody can agree with it. For 
this kind of religion you don’t even need 
churches very badly. 

At any soda fountain you can plug in, for 
less than the collection plate would cost you, 
a song like “Try a Little Prayer,” or “He,” 
or “One God,” or Dale Evans’ “The Bible 
Tells Me So.” You can go to Radio City 
Music Hall and listen to a chorus intoning 
“I Believe” in rich harmonious chords that 
stir your viscera without bothering to tell 
just what it is the singers do believe. 

Or if you don’t like music, you can buy 
one of the mustard seeds popularized by the 
Rev. Norman Vincent Peale, and finger re- 
ligion in your pocket all day long. It’s com- 
forting, and it’s considerably less obvious 
than sucking your thumb. 

(Continued on page 30) 
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HOUGHTS FOR 
EDITATION 


Edited by Jacob Trapp 


THE ACTIVE AND THE CONTEMPLATIVE 


A divinely enlightened man sinks down deep into the root of 
life from which he has sprung. 
Johannes Tauler 


Keep thy heart with all diligence, for out of it are the issues of 
life. 
Proverbs, 4: 23 


The vainer the external man becomes the darker the internal 
man, until he finally disappears altogether. 
Jacob Boehme 


We are first to see, and then to become our vision. 
; Alice Mortley 


All that is true, all that is seemly, all that is just, all that is pure, 
all that is lovable, all that is winning—whatever is virtuous or 
praiseworthy—let such things fill your thoughts. 

Philippians 4: 8 


Behind every man’s busy-ness there should be a level of undis- 
turbed serenity and industry, as within the reef encircling a coral 
isle there is always an expanse of still water, where the depositions 

are going on which will finally raise it above the surface. 
Henry David Thoreau 


What we plant in the soil of contemplation we shall reap in 
the harvest of action, and thus the purpose of contemplation is 
achieved. 

Meister Eckhart 


Though I have the gift of prophecy, and understand all myste- 
ries, and all knowledge . . . and have not charity, I am nothing. 
I Corinthians, 13: 2 


For charity must ever be at work; and union in fruitive love 
must ever be at rest... . And the one is strengthened by the other. 
Jan Van Ruysbroeck 


Mary's Better Part, and Martha's 


The one good is in itself the nobler; the other the more bene- 
ficial. Mary was praised for choosing the better part, and yet 
Martha’s part was in a certain sense more useful, for she ministered 
to our Lord and His disciples. St. Thomas teaches that the active 
life is better than the contemplative, as long as one’s activity 
springs from that very love which one has gained in contemplation. 
Thus the two kinds of holiness are one; for the active man is only 
fruitful when he holds fast to the contemplative state as the root 
of his activity. 

Johannes Tauler 
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As a Man Thinketh 


All that we are is the result of what we have thought: 
It is founded upon our thoughts, it is made up of our thoughts. 


If a man speaks or acts with an evil thought, pain follows him, 
As the wheel follows the foot of the ox that draws the carriage. 


If a man speaks or acts with a pure thought, happiness follows him, 
Like a shadow that never leaves him. 


Let the wise man guard his thoughts. 
Thoughts well guarded bring happiness. 


Badly does an enemy treat his foe: 
Worse is the havoc wrought by a misdirected mind. 


As rain breaks through an ill-thatched house, 
Passion will break through an unreflective mind. 


By vigilance, by earnestness, by restraint and control, 
The wise man may make for himself an island no flood can over- 
whelm. 


Blessed is the mind that seeks wisdom. 
Those in whom wisdom and meditation meet are not far from 
bliss. 
The Dhammapada 


The Path of Knowledge and the Path of Works 


The wise see knowledge and action as one: 

Take either path and tread it to the end, 

The end is the same. 

There the followers of action meet the seekers after knowledge, 
In equal freedom. 


Nobody can, become perfect by merely ceasing to act. 
Activity is better than inertia. 

Act, but with self-control. 

The reward of all action is to be found in enlightenment. 


The world is imprisoned in its own activity, 

Except when actions are performed as worship of God. 
Therefore you should perform every action sacramentally, 
And be free from attachment to results. 


Let the wise beware 
Lest they bewilder 
The minds of the ignorant 
Hungry for action: 
Let them show by example 
How work is holy 
When the heart of the worker 
Is fixed on the Highest. 
The Bhagavad Gita 


Prayers 


Now let thy work, O Lord, appear unto thy servants, 
And thy glory unto their children. 

And let the beauty of the Lord our God be upon us, 
And establish thou the work of our hands upon us; 
Yea, the work of our hands establish thou it. 


We bring to thee our minds, 
captive to the trivial. 

Feed them with thy truth. 

We bring to thee our imaginations, 
cluttered with lifeless things. 

Quicken them with wonder, 

Open them to love and creativity. 

Make us co-workers with thee. 
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A UNITARIAN IN WASHINGTON 


Civil rights advocates will accept minimum proposal 
7 but even that may prove difficult to enact 


WASHINGTON—Senator Sam Ervin of 
North Carolina is a southern gentleman. 
He may be taken as a symbol of the forces 
in this Congress that are blocking civil 
rights legislation. 

For days he examined and re-examined 
Attorney General Brownell before a Senate 
subcommittee with repetitious and often ir- 
relevant questions, endeavoring to force Mr. 
Brownell to accept Ervin’s interpretations 
of the President’s bill. This new strategy 
may be called the “little filibuster” and its 
practitioners are using every trick in the 
parliamentary bag to continue it. As I write 
this column, no one can tell how long it 
will delay the civil rights program. 

The advocates of civil rights have agreed 
to accept the minimum program suggested 
by the President, even though most of them 
much prefer the larger and more complete 
program of the omnibus bill introduced by 
Senators Humphrey, Clark, Douglas, Neu- 
berger, and others. They appreciate the des- 
perate need for complete legislation which 
would include anti-poll tax, anti-lynching, 
and fair employment practices, but they 
consider the minimum program meaningful, 
and they feel they must have some legis- 
lation. 


Only two bills have chance to pass 


Actually, almost 50 bills on civil rights 
are in’ the congressional hopper, but the 
only ones having any chance of passage 
are those embodying the essentials of the 
President’s program, Senate Bill 83 and 
House Bill 1151. They set up the machinery 
and rules for safeguarding the right to vote, 
for civil suits and injunctions to protect civil 
rights, and for a government commission 
with subpoena power to investigate viola- 
tions and extension of the authority of the 
Justice Department. This is a modest be- 
ginning, but it is a beginning. 

In accepting this program, the proponents 
of civil rights have codéperated with the 
House and Senate subcommittees to shorten 
hearings. Roy Wilkins, director of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, is the chosen spokesman 
for 25 national organizations, including the 
Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. He 
has spoken eloquently, and under gruelling 
questioning has maintained an air of quiet 
poise that has irritated his hecklers. 


South marshals its talent 


The South has marshalled an array of © 


impressive talent to tell the committees 
how much it loves the Negro, that no one 
but a southerner understands him, and that 
if Congress and the North would leave the 
South alone, there would be no problems. 
This has been said over and over again by 
governors, attorney generals, judges, and 
former thises and thats. 

But this testimony, although sometimes 
perhaps sincere, is scarcely convincing 
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BY MARY HILLYER BLANSHARD 


Mary Hillyer Blanshard—widely known 
among Unitarians as an educator, organizer 
and lecturer—reports monthly in the Chris- 
tian Register on matters of interest to 
Unitarians in the nation’s capital where she 
is representative of the Unitarian Fellow- 
ship for Social Justice. She is the wife of 
Paul Blanshard, noted as a journalist, public 
official, and author of Beacon Press best- 
sellers. 


against the visible presence of those south- 
ern Negro citizens who testified that they 
have been shot at and often forced to flee 
for their lives. Why? Merely because they 
registered to vote, or attempted to exercise 
that right; because they had joined the 
NAACP; because they expressed a convic- 
tion that the Supreme Court was supreme 
and should be obeyed. 


‘Keep our demands at minimum’ 


In his testimony before both House and 
Senate subcommittees on civil rights, Mr. 
Wilkins said: “As I have indicated, we have 
been willing, in the interest of making a 
beginning and of breaking the legislative 
stalemate, to keep our demands at a mini- 
mum, though without relinquishing our 
principles. We are willing, that is, to accept 
much less at this time than we believe to be 
justified. I must emphasize precisely what 
this means. It means that we are willing to 
accept a minimum bill, but it must be a 
meaningful bill.” 

This despite his testimony, which showed 
that in April 1955, 400 Negro voters were 
registered in Humphreys County, Missis- 
sippi. By May 7, 1955, the number had 
been reduced to 92. On that day Rev. 
Georg W. Lee, a leader in the effort to 
increase the number of Negro voters, was 
killed in Belzoni, Miss. Within a few weeks 
only one Negro citizen was eligible to vote 
in that small town. He was Gus Courts, 
who also testified before the Senate sub- 
committee. But he no longer is registered 
in Mississippi. On November 25, 1955, he 
was shot and seriously wounded while in 
his store. He now lives in another state. 

Another deterrent to Negro voting is 
practiced in Macon County, Alabama. The 
state refuses to appoint the required num- 
ber of registrars and therefore no one can 
register. Tuskegee University is in Macon 
County. 

One could go on and on listing the 
clever, humiliating devices used south of 
the Mason-Dixon line to keep colored citi- 
zens off the voting lists. 


May meeting resolution in record 


Your correspondent appeared before the 
UFSJ and its legislative committee, of 
which Mrs. Richard Neuberger is chairman, 
before both Senate and House committees 
and introduced into the record, along with 
her own testimony; the resolution on 


brotherhood passed at the last May 
meeting. ; 
Advocates of civil rights legislation are 
fortunate to have as chairmen of the re- 
spective Senate and House subcommittees 
two stanch supporters, Senator Hennings of 
Missouri and Congressman Celler of New 
York, but with Senator Eastland of Mis- 
sissippi as chairman of the Senate Judiciary, 
the worst is feared. For, with the closing 
of the subcommittee hearings, the bills go 
to the full Senate Judiciary. There, Senator 
Ervin threatened to continue his filibuster 


and reopen the hearings. 


Obstacle in rules committee 


After reporting of a bill out of the 
House Judiciary, which is expected, it must 
take its tortuous way through the rules 
committee. There the chairman is not 
friendly—he is Congressman Smith of Vir- 
ginia, and last year he road-blocked the 
civil rights bill for weeks. With luck, the 
bill then goes to the floor, and what fili- 
bustering tactics may be pursued, time alone 
will tell. 

Unless the civil rights bill reaches the 
Senate floor before May, its passage will be 
most difficult. By then Congressmen are 
thinking of adjournment. “Must legislation,” 
to keep the wheels of government running, 
has to be considered and acted upon. Every- 
thing else may be lost in the hustle. A civil 
rights bill cleared the House last year, and 
it seems sure to go through again this year. 
Even there, however, trouble can come. 


Word religion dropped from bill 


The administration bill, which is the best 
that can be hoped for, originally had a 
clause to prevent discrimination based on 
“race, religion, color, or national origin.” 
The House subcommittee, in reporting out 
the measure, listened to the southerners and 
dropped out religion. The committee has 
been quiet about the change. But word has 
leaked out and a flood of mail and tele- 
phone calls has poured in, demanding, im- 
ploring, urging that the word religion be 
reinserted. A Catholic, Jew, or agnostic 
denied his rights can be as unhappy as a 
Negro. 

This is but one of many delaying tactics. 
Another is Senator Goldwater’s urge to 
tack on a “right to work” amendment which 
would bring down the full wrath of the 
labor movement against the amended bill. 
And if the identical bill is not passed by 
both Senate and House, the entire legisla- 
tive process can be jammed in conference. 


How you can help 


Do you want to help Congress pass civil 
rights legislation at this session? All right! 
This is what you can do. Write immedi- 
ately to Congressman Emmanuel Celler 
and Senator Thomas Hennings and ask them 
to use their prestige and their convictions 
to outwit the civil rights opponents. Nip 
those delaying tactics in the bud. 

Write also to your own Senators and 
Congressmen your convictions that they 
use their good offices to speed the legisla- 
tion to passage. The pressure being exerted 
by the opponents is prodigious. Let your 
voice be heard. 
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BEHIND THE NEWS 


Southern tour ends northerner’s misconceptions; 
Negro found nearer triumph than supposed 


Brotherhood Week: there could be no 
more appropriate occasion for us to con- 
sider that aspect of our own national life 
in which the spirit of brotherhood is most 
tragically and flagrantly denied, namely: the 
practices of racial discrimination and the 
prejudices from which those practices 
spring. 

While this problem is national in scope, 
one to which we in the North can by no 
means plead complete innocence, it is 
focused in the South. It is there that the 
fabric of legal separation of the races re- 
mains, though it is rapidly disappearing be- 
fore the positive efforts of the Negroes to 
enter fully into the enjoyment of the rights 
which are legally theirs as citizens, efforts 
now given firm support by the highest court 
of law in the nation. It is there, in the 
South, that this crumbling of old patterns 
is arousing the passions of some, flaring up 
in occasional violence. ; 

Recently I had an opportunity to make 
a rapid trip through the South. I realize only 
too well that a week’s observation doesn’t 
make an expert, and I do not pose as such. 
Nevertheless, I did manage to visit six 
states; and with the assistance of many 
friends along the way I had opportunity to 
meet a number of the leaders who are in 
the thick of several of the most interesting 
local situations. 


North has misconceptions 


All along the way I discovered that sev- 
eral attitudes toward the South common 
among us in the North are based on serious 
misconceptions. At least for one who, like 
me, never has known the South at first-hand, 
this discovery was striking. 

For example, I discovered that there 
really is no such thing as “the South.” 
There are many Souths, and they vary 
widely in history, economy, political prac- 
tices, and social attitudes. The so-called 
“solid South” is a myth which obscures the 
fascinating diversity which the area really 
contains. 

Even a cursory look at the map reveals 
at least four major subdivisions. There are, 
first of all, the mountains. The southern end 
of the Alleghenies extends deep into 
Georgia, including much of Tennessee and 
the Carolinas on the way. This area re- 
mained predominantly loyal to the Union 
during the Civil War, and many of its sons 
fought in the Union armies against their 
cousins in the grey uniforms of the Con- 
federacy. A fierce spirit of independence 
always has characterized the mountaineers, 
an independence which has entered deeply 
into the folk literature and humor of our 
nation. The Negro population of the moun- 
tain areas never has been large, and a slave 
economy never existed here to any signifi- 
cant extent. 

The foothills on the eastern side of the 
mountains, the high hilly country known as 


‘the Piedmont, are the second major geo-— 
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BY MAX GAEBLER 


This article originally was presented Feb- 
ruary 17 as a Brotherhood Week radio talk 
over radio station WIBA, Madison, Wis., by 
Rev. Max Gaebler, minister of the First 
Unitarian Society of Madison. It was fol- 
lowed by a second talk dealing with the role 
of churches in general and Unitarians in 
particular in the present efforts to achieve 
desegregation. 


graphical division of the South. This ex- 
tends through the Carolinas, across Georgia 
and into Alabama. Several of the South’s 
largest cities—notably Atlanta and Birming- 
ham—are cities of the Piedmont. In this 
area has come the bulk of the South’s 
recent economic growth, the new factories. 

Next comes the broad coastal plain, 
stretching from Virginia all the way 
around to Louisiana and the Mississippi 
delta, which extends northward along the 
river up beyond Memphis. This is the so- 
called “black belt,” the area in which what 
we think of as “the old South” once 
thrived. Here were the great cotton planta- 
tions, the heavy concentration of Negro 
population, the stately pillared homes of the 
Southern gentry, the humble cabins of Ne- 
groes and poor whites nestling back among 
the live-oaks. 

Finally, there is the coast itself, the “piney 
woods” part of the South. Here are a num- 
ber of seaports which long have been im- 
portant to the economy of the country, as 
well as a different kind of agriculture from 
that of the great plain just inland. 

These geographical and economic differ- 
ences produce striking effects. Thus in Ten- 
nessee I was told that there really are three 
distinct parts of the state. The West, cen- 
tering about Memphis, is part of the “old 
South.” This is cotton country, the Negro 
population is high, and attitudes are resistant 
to change. Central Tennessee, with Nash- 
ville as its hub, is a typical border area, 
much like Kentucky to the north. East 
Tennessee, focused in Knoxville, is moun- 
tain country—and, well, the mountain peo- 
ple have always been a law unto themselves. 

Two high schools in the state have so far 
desegregated—at Oak Ridge and Clinton. 
Both are in east Tennessee, only a half 
dozen miles apart. Nashville will begin de- 
segregation next fall, and in Knoxville suit 
has been filed against the school board. 
Things will move more slowly in the Mem- 
phis area. 


Areas differ within state 


Or again, the contrast between Green- 
ville, S.C., a rapidly growing industrial city 
in the Piedmont, and the state capital at 
Columbia less than a hundred miles away 
is striking. Columbia looks in many ways 
like a city out of Gone With the Wind, a 
typical bit of the old South. The Negro 
population appears to be generally submis- 
sive and little disposed to assert its rights, 
and people tell you in guarded tones that “it 


will be a long, long time before anything 
changes very much down here.” In Green- 
ville, on the other hand, Negroes register 
and vote; and apparently no one has tried 
to fire the newspaper reporter I met there, 
a native of the place, who makes no secret 
of his interest in achieving complete justice 
for the Negroes. 

Atlanta is a much more extensive and 
sophisticated example of this same kind of 
tolerance in race relations. Negroes have 
voted in significant numbers there for a 
decade, and economic opportunities for Ne- 
groes are superior to those in many North- 
ern cities. 

This leads me to remark the second mis- 
conception under which I long had labored. 
That was the notion that Negroes are uni- 
versally repressed in the South, that they 
have really made little progress since Re- 
construction days, and achieve opportunity 
only by escaping to the North. 

I was surprised to discover, for example, 
that many southern cities have had Negroes 
on their police force for years. In Knox- 
ville I met a Negro attorney who was what 
we should call an assistant district attorney, 
though they call them attorneys-general 
there. This apparently has been common 
practice for years. A leading Negro edu- 
cator sits on the Atlanta school board, 
elected by city-wide vote in a city where 
less than one-third of the voters are Ne- 
groes. I had an escorted tour through some 
of the better Negro neighborhoods in At- 
lanta and in Montgomery, Ala. Certainly 
Negroes in those cities enjoy housing facili- 
ties far better than those to which many. 
Negroes in Chicago find themselves re- 
stricted. 


Show of unity is false 


Finally, and perhaps most serious, I had 
supposed, like many people in the North, 
that the show of unity in the spoken and 
written words coming from southern whites 
was the real thing, that most white south- 
erners shared much the same attitudes on 
race relations, varying only in the intensity 
of their convictions. 

That many of us have this impression is 
no accident. It is the result of what James 
Nabrit, in his commencement address at 
Atlanta University last June, called “a well 
organized and coérdinated effort to divide 
and poison the minds of the northern 
whites, and to confuse and dissipate all ac- 
tivities which lend moral, political, eco- 
nomic, or financial support to the Negroes’ 
effort to achieve equal justice under the 
law.” A major objective of this campaign, 
said Nabrit, is “to convince the North that 
the South is adamant in its opposition to 
integration and will never accept it—except 
by another invasion of the South by federal 
soldiers, and that the entire South is solid in 
this view-point. This is the reason for the 
manifesto. But,’ Mr. Nabrit added sig- 
nificantly, “the South is not solid in this 
position and we must point this out.” 

For all the noise and bombast, for all the 
outward show of unanimity, southern liber- 
alism is not dead. It is more earnest and 
more sure of its direction than ever before. 
Those in political leadership, often reflecting 
the less advanced rural areas which retain 
control over state legislatures, may cry out, 


(Continued on page 32) 
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NEWS OF THE UNITARIAN WORLD 

a I lala a ha 
IMPRESSIVE ARRAY OF SPEAKERS IS SCHEDULED 

FOR MAY MEETINGS; DR. ADAMS ADDED TO LIST 


The name of Dr. James Luther Adams, 
professor of Christian ethics at Harvard 
Divinity School, has been added to an im- 
pressive list of speakers who will appear 
at May meetings, May 23 through 28. 

Dr. Adams will address the Unitarian 
Christian Fellowship at a supper May 26 on 
“Frontiers Vanishing and Emerging.” He 
also will speak May 23 at a luncheon for 
the Harvard Divinity School Unitarian 
Alumni Association. 

Others on the list of May meetings speak- 
ers include Dr. Frederick May Eliot, presi- 
dent of the American Unitarian Association; 
Norman Cousins, editor of the Saturday 
Review; Prof. Charles Frankel, Columbia 
University; Rev. Malcolm Sutherland, min- 
ister at Milton, Mass.; Prof. Henry Mar- 
genau, Yale University; Dr. Arthur J. 
Altmeyer, former commissioner of social 
‘security; Dr. Sidney Mead, head of Mead- 
ville Theological School; and Dr. Morris 
Mitchell, director of the Putney Graduate 
School. Their names have been announced 
previously. 

Dr. Eliot will preach the anniversary ser- 
mon the night of May 26. Mr. Cousins will 
speak the night of May 24 on “World Re- 
port” under the sponsorship of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League, the General Alliance, the 
Unitarian Fellowship for Social J ustice, and 
Liberal Religious Youth. 

Professor Frankel will deliver the Ware 
lecture on “Religion—Within Reason” the 
night of May 27, and Mr. Sutherland will 
speak the morning of May 23 to the Berry 
Street Conference on “Motivation and the 
Ministry.” Professor Margenau will address 
the Colloquium on the Nature of Man the 
night of May 23 on “The Modern Predica- 
ment and Its Possible Removal.” 

Dr. Altmeyer will speak the evening of 
May 25 after the annual dinner of the 
Unitarian Service Committee. His topic 
will be “Person to Person; Key to Social 
Progress.” The USC also will hear reports 
from Rey. Zoltan Nagy, its emissary to 
Hungarian refugees; a social worker who is 
returning to Korea, and a French intern 
who is in this country under auspices of 
the USC. 

Dr. Mead will speak on “The Importance 
of Historical Studies for the Liberal 
Religious Movement” after a Unitarian His- 
torical Society dinner the evening of May 
27. Dr. Mitchell is to address the Liberal 
Religious Peace Fellowship on “Education 
and the Imperatives for Peace” at a dinner 
the evening of May 23. 

Speakers scheduled to address other 
groups include Julian D. Steel, director of 
the Massachusetts Conference on Social 
Work, who will speak May 23 Unitarian 
Temperance Society dinner: Rev. Henry H. 
Wiesbauer, protestant chaplain of the West- 
boro State Hospital, who will address Crane 
School of Religion alumni at a May 23 
luncheon on “The Ministry Deals With 
Serious Mental Illness,” and Rev. Rollin 
J. Fairbanks, professor at the Episcopal 
Theological School, Cambridge, Mass., who 
will address the Ministers’ Wives Associa- 
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tion at luncheon May 24. 
Major activities of the May meetings will 


include: May 23—General Alliance nation- ° 


al workshop, morning and afternoon; May 
24—General Alliance annual meeting; May 


TWO TO RECEIVE AWARDS 


Two men widely known among Uni- 
tarians will receive awards at the 1957 
May meetings. 

The annual Unitarian Award will be 
presented to Dr. George D. Stoddard at 
the anniversary banquet May 28, at 
which he will be the principal speaker. 
Dr. Stoddard, former president of the 
University of Illinois, is widely known 
for his role in the “Krebiozen” con- 
troversy and is author of the Beacon 
Press book, “Krebiozen’: The Great 
Cancer Mystery. 

The annual Holmes Weatherly civil 
liberties award will be presented to Roy 
Wilkins, executive director of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People, at an award dinner 
May 24 sponsored by the Unitarian Fel- 
lowship for Social Justice. 


25—Education Day workshops and Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League annual meeting; 
May 27—Denominational Day reports and 


roundtable discussions, and May =282— 
American Unitarian Association annual 
meeting. 


Numerous other Unitarian organizations 
will conduct their annual meetings in the 
six-day period. 

Luncheon, dinner and social events will 
include ministers’ luncheons May 23 and 
the General Alliance dinner that night; 
luncheons for fellowship delegates and the 
Unitarian Ministers Association and din- 
ners sponsored by the UFSJ and LRY on 
May 24, and a fellowship party that night; 
luncheons May 25 for the USC board and 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League; a junior 
choir festival May 26; a Starr King School 
for the Ministry alumni dinner May 27, and 
the anniversary banquet May 28. 

The election of AUA officers and the 
transaction of other denominational busi- 
ness will take place at the annual meeting 
May 28. Officers will be elected for four- 
year terms. The present officers, renominated 
by the AUA board of directors, are Dr. 
Frederick May Eliot, president; Leon M. 
Little, treasurer, and Rev. Walter Donald 
Kring, secretary. 

Three vice presidents and six directors 
of the AUA also are to be elected. Those 
nominated for the positions by a nominating 
committee include: For three vice-presi- 
dents: Rev. Josiah R. Bartlett, Berkeley, 
Cal.; Dr. James A. Gibson, Ottawa, Ont., 
Can., and Frederick S. Youngs, Bangor, 
Me.; for six directors: Mrs. Alfred E. 
Mudge, Brooklyn, N.Y.; Miss Helen C. 
Robertson, Providence, R.I.; Dr. Floyd Ross, 
Pasadena, Cal.; Frank H. Schramm, Bur- 
lington, Ia.; Abbott Stevens, North Andover, 


Mass., and Kenneth Wells, Princeton, N.J. * 


EDUCATION DAY SCHEDULED. 


The authors of major books in the cur- 
riculum series, editors, and staff members of 
the Council of Liberal Churches (Universa- 
list-Unitarian), and several directors of re- 
ligious education in local churches will dis- 
cuss their special fields at the Education Day 
program at May Meetings. A series of morn- 
ing and afternoon sessions will be held at 
Boston University. 

Dr. Sophia L. Fahs, curriculum editor 
and author, will discuss “When, How Much 
and What Manner of Bible for Children?” 
Other speakers and topics include: Dr. 
Dorothy T. Spoerl, “Parents as Teachers of 
Religion”; Rev. Robert L. H. Miller, “How 
to Plan Your Curriculum”; Rey. Edna P. 
Bruner, “Teaching Our Unitarian and Uni- 
versalist Heritage”; Mrs. Edith F. Hunter, 
“Worship for the Younger Child”; Mrs. 
Betty H. Baker, “Worship for the Older 
Child”; Rev. Robert A. Storer and Miss 
Jane Renz, “Choric Speech and Motion 
Choirs”; Dr. Lucile H. Lindberg, “Develop- 
ing Religious Understanding Through Dis- 
cussion”; Mrs. Josephine T. Gould, “Mak- 
ing Your Teaching More Creative for the 
Younger Child”; Mrs. Betty Lasselle, “Mak- 
ing Your Teaching More Creative for the 
Older Child”; Miss G. Jean Humphreys, 
“Administering the Church School”; Miss 
Frances W. Wood, “Religious Education in 
the Small Church School and Fellowship”; 
Miss Alice Harrison and Rey. Manuel Hol- 
land, “An Adventure with Junior High 
Youth”; Rev. C. Leon Hopper, Jr., “Older 
Teen-Agers and Liberal Religious Youth”; 
and Rev. Dana E. Klotzle, director of the 
Service Committee of the Universalist 
Church of America, “Adults’ Programs in 
the Local Church.” 


PROGRAMS TO BE EVALUATED 


Radio and television programs in liberal 
religion will be broadcast and evaluated 
during May Meetings. 

Delegates are being asked to take tape 
recordings of radio programs and kinescopes 
or scripts of television shows to a workshop 
session for evaluation at the WERS-FM stu- 
dio in Emerson College, Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, at 4:30 p. m., Friday, May 24. Special- 
ists will head a panel discussion there. 

Detailed information about programs and 
the workshop may be obtained by sending 
a self-addressed stamped envelope to the 
Radio-TV Desk, American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, 25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


FUND EASES BANQUET COST 


Funds provided by the Unitarian festival 
committee help to defray the cost of the 
annual banquets at May meetings so that 
ministers and their wives may attend as 
guests. 

The fund was established by a group of 
Unitarian laymen more than 100 years ago. 


CALL FOR ANNUAL MEETING 


The Annual Meeting of the American 
Unitarian Association for the election of of- 
ficers and the transaction of other business 
will be held in Boston, Massachusetts, at 
John Hancock Hall, on Tuesday, May 28, 
1957, at 9:30 a.m. 

WALTER DONALD KRING, Secretary 
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THIS MUST BE A PROBLEM: Paul Blan- 
shard (left) and Arthur Maris, president of 
the First Unitarian Church of Richmond, 
Va., confer during a question period at a 
meeting of the Virginia Conference of Uni- 
tarian Churches and Fellowships. Mr. 
Blanshard, noted author, was _ principal 
speaker at the conference. 


VIRGINIA CONFERENCE FORMS 


Virginia Unitarians officially organized 
as the Virginia Conference of Unitarian 
Churches and Fellowships recently at a 
two-day workshop conference in Richmond, 
electing Major Mary Lane and Mrs. Eu- 
genia Jett, both of Norfolk, interim pres- 
ident and secretary, respectively. By-laws 
were adopted. 

The Women’s Alliance workshop also 
adopted by-laws, establishing it as the Vir- 
ginia Alliance of Unitarian Women. Mrs. 
Margaret Miller, Richmond, was elected 
temporary chairman. 

A workshop on religious education, led 
by Rev. H. H. Cheetham, Charlottesville, 
recommended appointment of a religious 
education sub-committee to serve the con- 
ference, periodic workshops on _ teaching 
methods, establishment of a resource mate- 
rial pool, an annual joint children’s choir 
and worship service, a curriculum study 
with regard to local needs in Virginia, 
and special attention to student needs. 

A church promotion workshop led by 
Harrison Moore, Jr., Norfolk, called for a 
pooling of materials and exchange of public 
relations experiences. 

Paul Blanshard, lecturer and Beacon 
Press author, was principal speaker at the 
conference. Urging his audience to preserve 
“our precious heritage of the separation of 
church and state,” he warned, “If tolerance 
among all faiths is to endure, it should be 
based on reciprocity and freedom of criti- 
cism.” 

Thirty-one of a possible 35 delegates at- 
tended the sessions. The conference, an 
affiliate of the Thomas Jefferson Council, 
includes churches at Charlottesville, Lynch- 
burg, Norfolk, and Richmond, and fellow- 
ships at Fredericksburg, Roanoke, and 
Waynsboro. 


CREDIT: Photographs which illustrated the 
Christian Register News Specialty, “The 
Marvel of Marin,” in the March issue were 
by Spencer Prange, a member of the Uni- 
tarian Church of Marin. 
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USC EMISSARY TO HUNGARIAN REFUGEES RETURNS; 
FINDS THIRST FOR INFORMATION ABOUT AMERICA 


Supplying information about America 
and the American way of life proved to be 
the most important part of Rev. Zoltan 
Nagy’s work as Unitarian Service Commit- 
tee emissary to Hungarian refugees, he said 
recently on his return to the United States. 

The Alton, Ill., minister, once a refugee 
himself, said the work was fruitful because 
he could talk with refugees as an American 
citizen and in their native tongue. Most 
agencies dealt with them through interpre- 
ters. 

Mr. and Mrs. Nagy returned to the 
United States March 13 after working for 
three months in Austrian refugee camps in 
the areas of Niederosterreich and Burgen- 
land. Mr. Nagy described his experiences 
to staffs of the USC and the American Uni- 
tarian Association and newspapermen in 
Boston. 

Mr. Nagy is a native Hungarian and 
World War II refugee who came to this 
country originally in 1950 and now is min- 
ister of the First Unitarian Church in Alton. 


Refugees eager for information 


The refugees from Russian invasion of 
their homeland were eager for information 
about America, Mr. Nagy found. They 
asked such questions as: How much rent 
should one pay? What are employer-em- 
ployee relations in America? How are chil- 
dren reared? How do Americans dress? 
What kinds of insurance are there? 

Mr. Nagy said he found some bitterness 
among the refugees about the West’s inac- 
tion during the abortive Hungarian revolt. 
Many intelligent Hungarians, he said, be- 
lieved the West repeatedly has let Hungary 
down although she has shown again and 
again she wishes to be part of the West. 

They asked “Why won’t the West risk 
something, as it would in the case of Aus- 
tria?” and, with action against Israel dur- 
ing the Middle East crisis in mind, “Why 
did the West choose oil instead of free- 
dom?” 

The Nagys specialized in individual servy- 
ices to refugees, counseling, acting as inter- 
preters, and helping many to locate rela- 
tives and friends, especially in the United 
States. They also set up a mail distribution 
service in the refugee camps. 


Tons of clothing distributed 


Short-term service projects included dis- 
tribution of more than 15 tons of clothing 
contributed to the USC; 200 individual 
packages of clothing and food were sent to 
Hungary with the help of some Unitarian 
refugees. A wagonload of clothing and food 
was sent to the Unitarian Service Committee 
of Budapest, which was set up by the Con- 
sistory of Unitarian Churches in Hungary 
at Mr. Nagy’s suggestion. 

The Nagys also arranged language 
courses for about 40 students in Vienna, 
and placed in a school in England an 11- 
year-old girl sent to them by her mother 
with a request that she be educated in the 
West. 

Mr. Nagy also helped prepare an English- 
Hungarian phrase book for refugees going 
to English-speaking countries.’ 2 


Mr. Nagy found many refugees, especially 
in the smaller camps, who do not wish to 
emigrate. He investigated various projects 
to integrate them in Austria, working in 
codperation with the Austrian Volkshilfe, 
which the USC hopes to support in such 
a program. Specific plans were not made 
public immediately. 

Mr. Nagy emphasized the non-sectarian 
approach of the USC, in contrast to the 
programs of other religious agencies which 
favored refugees of their own faiths. He 
said he met about 30 to 35 Unitarians in his 
work, and some of them became volunteers 
in the USC warehouse. Some, he said, 
planned to go to Australia, Canada, and 
England. Two went to Albert Schweitzer 
College in Switzerland and others expect 
to come to the United States. 


AUA TO ENTER TAX CASE 


The American Unitarian Association has 
been granted permission to file an amicit!s 
curiae brief in the appeal of the Washington 
Ethical Society from a decision denying it 
real estate tax exemption on the ground that 
it does not conduct religious worship. 

The appeal from the decision of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia tax court will be argued 
before the United States Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia. Briefs were 
to be filed about May 1, but argument of 
the case is unlikely before fall. 

The association’s brief will attempt to 
persuade the court that it is impractical and 
probably beyond the power of the court to 
propound a definition of religion in terms 
of beliefs and practices of worship. 

The tax court found that although the 
activities of the society’ include regular 
Sunday services, maintenance of a Sunday 
school, and the conducting of marriage, 
burial, and christening services, the beliefs 
of its members are such that it is not a 
religious organization under the terms of 
the tax exemption statute. 

The tax court judge concluded that re- 
ligious worship must “connote prayer to, 
belief in, and recognition of a Supreme 
Being who is the creator and ruler of the 
universe.” 

The Washington Ethical Society is repre- 
sented by John Lord O'Brian, notable at- 
torney who is an Episcopalian and recently 
headed the endowment fund drive for Har- 
vard Divinity School. 


UNITARIAN CALENDAR 
May 5—Ministry Sunday 


May 5—Channing Conference annual 
meeting, Dighton, Mass. 
Speaker: Dr. Frederick May 
Eliot. 


May 23-28—May Meetings, American 
Unitarian Association, Boston, 
Mass. 

June 4—Starr King School for the Minis- 
try commencement, Berkeley, 
Cal, 

June 28-July 1—Western Canadian Con- 
ference annual meeting, Wyn- 
yard, Sask., Canada. 
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2 SERVICE PROJECTS BEGUN 


Two projects were initiated by the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee of Canada in 1956 
in its program to help clothe and feed the 
youth of Europe and Asia, according to the 
annual report of the organization written 
by Dr. Lotta Hitschmanovya, executive di- 
rector. 

The projects are in the Middle East and 
Austria. 

In the Middle East, the USC of Canada 
is working in close cooperation with the 
United Nations Relief and Works Agency in 
assisting children in the refugee camps. To 
aid the Palestinian refugees, the USC pledged 
to supply 5,000 school uniforms for 6-year- 
olds to the agency. The uniforms will be 
used by refugee children going to school for 
the first time. 

In Austria, the USC, immediately after 
first news of the revolt in Hungary, as- 
sumed financial responsibility for a hostel 
to provide shelter and food for 40 unat- 
tached Hungarian students who had fought 
the Russians in Budapest and who, after 
their flight to Austria, urgently needed aid. 

An important shift in emphasis has taken 
place in several areas of service, especially 
in Korea, where for the first time since 1951 
when the USC began aiding war victims, it 
conducted no mass feeding projects this year. 
Assistance to that country now is concen- 
trated on long-term projects of education, 
rehabilitation, and training rather than 
emergency aid. The projects include a 
Korean Scholarship Fund, aimed to pay 
the expensive high school fees for the largest 
possible number of the most promising 
among Korea’s indigent children; the ship- 
ment of 75 sewing machines for widows’ 
rehabilitation projects; the rebuilding of 
war-destroyed schools, and the sponsorship 
of two pilot institutions of Heimyung and 
Sam Yook which the USC assists under the 
“foster parent” scheme. : 

A similar shift from emergency aid to 
long-term assistance has been made in the 
Greek program. After a mass distribution 
of flour under its third “Bread for Greece 
Crusade,” the committee has moved into re- 
construction and is helping to rebuild the 
war-destroyed village of Karpero in north- 
ern Macedonia. 


Accomplishments for the year 1955-1956 
listed in the annual report included the 
raising of more than $163,000, an increase 
over the previous year. The USC of Canada 
shipped 570,659 pounds of food and other 
relief supplies and 116,025 pounds of cloth- 
ing during the year. The supplies were 
packed by volunteer members of the com- 
miftee in 11 branches. 


The USC of Canada ships supplies to 
Greece, France, Austria, Italy, the Middle 
East, Korea, and India, all of which were 
visited by Dr. Hitschmanova last winter. 
Projects consist of children’s homes in each 
of, those countries, children’s clubs, health 
institutes, hospitals, and schools. 


For the third year, the committee held a 
12-day Christmas newspaper appeal with 
17, instead of the 1955 figure of 11, news- 
Papers participating. The most successful 
paper was the Victoria Daily Times, which 
originated the Christmas appeal idea in 
1953 and raised $6,345 for the committee 
this year. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO USC GAIN EIGHTEEN PER CENT 
AS PREPARATIONS MADE FOR THREE NEW PROJECTS 


Contributions of $279,818 prior to April 
1, an increase of 18 per cent over those of 
the same time in 1956, were reported by the 
Unitarian Service Committee as it prepared 
to pioneer three projects in 1957. 

The projects are planned for the United 
States, Italy, and Greece, but the contribu- 
tions also will enable the committee to carry 
on its non-denominational service program 
in this country and a half-dozen foreign 
lands. 

A project in integration is to be initiated 
in the United States this year under a special 
grant to the USC. The committee is hiring 
personnel, but other details were not made 
public. 

The projects in Italy and Greece were an- 
nounced by Miss Helen Fogg of the USC 
social welfare and education department— 
overseas, who last fall visited both countries 
to complete first steps. 


Workshop planned in Greece 


In Greece, the YWCA and Pierce College 
requested help in setting up a fall workshop 
in an effort to revitalize Greek social agen- 
cies by developing the concept of social 
work supervision and improving field place- 
ment for students. The workshop will have 
an American-Greek staff and Greek social 
agencies will be invited to attend. 

Miss Mary Keeley, of the School of So- 
cial Work in New York, was to leave 
March 20 for Greece to work with a spon- 
soring committee from private agencies, 
schools, and the Greek ministry of social 
welfare. 

The project in Italy resulted from a re- 
quest by the independent School of Social 
Work in Genoa for the return of Miss 
Marian Lowe, social worker who previously 
had been at the school under a Fulbright 
grant, developing teaching methods. A num- 
ber of schools are interested in Miss Lowe’s 
assistance for a two-year period. 

The USC has financed Miss Lowe for 
three months in the United States as she 
acquainted herself with the latest profes- 
sional information and sent material back 
to Italy as the first step in the project. 


Project progresses in Cambodia 


One of the newest and greatest of the 
USC projects is in Cambodia, where a three- 
year contract between the service committee 
and the government of Cambodia, with 
funds provided by the International Coop- 
eration Administration of the United States 
government, provides. for a team of teachers 
to assist in development of the first training 
school for rural elementary teachers. 

Last summer, construction of the school 
buildings was begun 25 miles south of the 
capital. The USC team is training a Cam- 
bodian staff of teachers for the national 
school, which will have a capacity of 500 
student teachers in the next four years. 

The first class of 125 will be admitted 
next September by competitive examinations, 
The government plans to provide every- 
thing for the student providing he agrees to 
teach 10 years. Dr. William D. Sheldon, a 
Unitarian and director of the Syracuse 
Reading Laboratory, is writing a textbook 
for the project. 


In Toulouse, France, where a USC project 
aids Spanish refugees from the Franco goy- 
ernment, 21 boys and 5 girls are being as- 
sisted by a new USC scholarship program 
to provide technical school education. 

In Germany, full financial responsibility 
for a USC project, including partial spon- 
sorship of the Neighborhood House in 
Bremen and an institute for social workers 
at Mannheim, is expected to pass into Ger- 
man hands next year. 

Meantime, USC sponsorship of nine 
French interns in U. S. hospitals has been 
so successful that a French advisory com- 
mittee recommends the USC sponsor 20 
interns in 1957. 

The USC also sponsors a social welfare 
project in South Korea, a self-help com- 
munity development project in El Porvenir, 
Baja California, a project among Navajo 
Indians at Gallup, N.M., and the Columbia 
Heights Boys Club at All Souls Church, 
Unitarian, Washington, D.C. 


‘SECTOR PLAN’ FAVORED 


Experts at a recent two-day “do-it-your- 
self” budget fund-raising seminar, expected 
to have denomination-wide implications, 
recommended development of a network of 
volunteer budget experts similar to the Bap- 
tist “sector plan.” 

Although directed by professional church 
fund-raisers, the seminar, which was con- 
ducted by the UUA at the request of the 
directors of the Greater New York Metro- 
politan Conference, attempted to show how 
a church leader can learn the best proced- 
ures and take the place of a professional 
campaign director. 

Held on consecutive Saturdays, the sem- 
inar concentrated on seven topics: how 
budget planning affects fund-raising; how 
to select and enlist the most effective cam- 
paign leadership; how to train visitors; the 
ideal campaign schedule; fund-raising tech- 
niques for budget campaigns; how to man- 
age collections on budget pledges; why the 
every-member budget campaign no longer 
need be an annual endeavor; and the merits 
of partial-listings campaigns to reach non- 
givers, cash givers, token pledgers, and 
new members. 

The seminar dealt at length with the 
problems which the local volunteer cam- 
paign director encounters when he must act 
as a fund-raising expert in his own church. 
Leaders of the seminar recommended that 
the denomination consider the development 
of a system similar to the Baptist “sector 
plan.” Under such a plan, the newly trained 
campaign director of one church would re- 
ceive expert support and guidance from a 
leader of a nearby church which had had 
a successful campaign. 

The seminar served primarily the Unitar- 
ian churches of the Greater New York area. 
Representatives of the First Church of Balti- 
more and All Souls of Washington partici- 
pated, however, making the total attend- 
ance 11 churches, All Souls Church of New 
York was host to the conference. 

Similar sessions were scheduled later for 
the Mohawk Valley and Joseph Priestley 
conferences. 
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NEWS OF THE LAITY 


FUN AT FAMILY WEEK ON STAR ISLAND: Past and present co-chairmen of the AlIl- 
Star conference enjoy the traditional watermelon feed after their final 1956 candlelight serv- 
ice. Left to right: Sanborn and Lois Brown, Jack and Jean Dunn (1956 chairmen), Vera and 
Oscar Weiner. The Browns and the Weiners will take charge of a week each next summer. 


TWO ALL-STAR FAMILY WEEKS 


An adventurous experiment is to be tried 
next summer at the Isles of the Shoals, off 
New Hampshire, where two All-Star family 
conference weeks will be led by different 
chairmen and will feature different speakers 
and themes. 

Speaking the first week of the conference, 
June 29 to July 9, will be Dan Fenn, Jr., 
assistant editor of the Harvard Business 
Review. Mr. Fenn will give a series of 
talks on “The Amateur in the Political 
Jungle” during the mornings while children 
are attending activity groups. Co-chairmen 
for the first week are Mr. and Mrs. Oscar 
Weiner of Akron, Ohio. 

The speaker for the second week is to 
be Charles G. Bell, teacher of English and 
cultural studies at St. John’s College, Anna- 
polis, Md. His topic at morning sessions will 
be “Images of Man.” Prof. Sanborn Brown 
of Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
and Lexington, Mass., and Mrs. Brown are 
the co-chairmen. 

A pamphlet describing the two All-Star 
weeks in detail and registration forms giving 
fees and boat schedules from Portsmouth, 
N.H., are available from Mrs. Rosalind S. 
Holt, 16 Ingleside Avenue, Pennington, N.J. 


WOMEN INVITED TO PARLEY 


Liberal Christian women who will be in 
Europe in July have been invited to attend 
a four-day conference, July 19 through 22, 
of the International Union of Liberal Chris- 
tian Women at Arnhem, The Netherlands. 

The General Alliance is a member of the 
union. 

The booking fee is ten shillings ($1.50); 
the remainder of four pounds, 10 shillings 
($12.50) is payable at Arnhem. Information 
is available from Miss M. K. Garry, 
TULCW secretary, 2 Midholm, Golders 
Green, London N. W. 11, England. 
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HONORS TO UNITARIANS 


@® Thomas Peterson, layman of the First 
Unitarian Church, Cleveland, Ohio, and for- 
mer member of the board of directors of 
the American Unitarian Association, re- 
cently was awarded the annual Gano Dunn 
medal for outstanding professional achieve- 
ment, sponsored by the Cooper Union 
Alumni Association. 


@ The appointment of George Frederick 
Reinhardt, now ambassador to South Viet- 
nam, to be State Department counselor re- 
cently was announced by the administration. 
Mr. Reinhardt, son of Aurelia Reinhardt, 
former moderator of the AUA and former 
president of Mills College, will succeed 
Douglas MacArthur 2nd, who was recently 
named ambassador to Japan. 


PILGRIMAGE ADDS FEATURES 


The second European pilgrimage organ- 
ized and conducted by the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League will leave New York by air 
Sunday, June 23, for a 31-day tour of five 
countries, 

Several features have been added. The 
party is to have dinner in the House of 
Commons as guests of the Rt. Hon. J. 
Chuter Ede, member of parliament and 
president of the International Association 
for Religious Freedom. It also will be con- 
ducted by a member of the IARF staff over 
historic ground in Holland closely associ- 
ated with the Pilgrim fathers, who spent 11 
years there. 

Two projects of the Unitarian Service 
Committee, in Bremen and Toulouse, will 
be seen in action. Swiss liberal Protestants 
have arranged a comprehensive tour ot 
Geneva and its freedom shrines. 

There are still a few places left in the 
party for both men and women. Information 
is available from the Laymen’s League, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston. 


VISITS TO UCLF MEMBERS 


The New York League of Unitarian 
Women has initiated a project to promote 
friendship and an exchange of ideas between 
members of the Women’s Alliance and of 
the Unitarian Church of the Larger Fellow- 
ship. 

The project, “Operation Friendship,” will 
make it possible for members of the UCLF 
to meet members of Unitarian churches. 
Contacts will be made during the summer 
by Alliance women traveling in various 
areas of the United States. 

Rev. Richard B. Gibbs of the AUA De- 
partment of Extension has agreed to pro- 
vide state-wide lists of members of the 
UCLF. 


AWARD GIVEN REP. ORR 


State Representative John B. Orr, Jr., an 
active member of the First Unitarian Church 
of Miami, Fla., who stood alone in the 
Florida legislature and voted against school 
segregation, recently was named by the 
Fund for the Republic as winner of an 
American Heritage award. 

The 37-year-old Miami attorney received 
the top national award at a banquet in 
Washington’s Mayflower hotel. 

Several Miamians nominated Representa- 
tive Orr for the award, which cites him as 
the person best exemplifying the American 
heritage during 1956. 

The fund, sponsored by the Ford Founda- 
tion, recognizes by this award Represen- 
tative Orr’s stand on racial segregation, 
which the Miami legislator attacked as 
“repugnant” and immoral. 

Representative Orr has expressed his 
opinions on segregation in many speeches 
and meetings. Last October, he participated 
in a social action workshop at the organiza- 
tional meeting of the Florida Conference of 
Liberal Churches and the state convention 
of the NAACP in St. Petersburg, Fla. Since 
that time he has spoken at Unitarian fellow- 
ships in Jacksonville, Palm Beach County, 
and Tampa, Fla. 


SUPREME-BEING CASE FOILED 


The United States Supreme Court has 
upheld the selective service system in refus- 
ing to give a draft exemption to Arthur B. 
Clark, a member of the First Unitarian 
Church in Los Angeles, Cal., who refused 
induction into the armed forces as a con- 
scientious objector and appealed his selec- 
tive service law conviction, hoping to open 
the way to consideration of the constitu- 
tionality of the law’s “supreme-being 
clause.” 

Mr. Clark’s lawyer, J. B. Tietz, a Los An- 
geles attorney, petitioned the court for a 
writ of certiorari to consider the constitu- 
tionality of the supreme-being clause in draft 
law definition of a conscientious objector 
after a circuit court upheld Clark’s district 
court conviction of December, 1954. Mr. 
Clark had been refused conscientious objec- 
tor status by his selective service board on 
the ground that he did not believe in a 
supreme being. 

Mr. Clark’s defense contended that the 
clause was unconstitutional and that the Jaw 
discriminates against religions that do not 
call for belief in a supreme being and 
against persons whose religion is not ex- 
pressed in orthodox terms. 
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NEWS OF THE CHURCHES 


FELLOWSHIP OF 25 MEMBERS ONLY THREE YEARS AGO 
HAS BECOME CHURCH OF 225 FAMILIES, 280 CHILDREN 


The Birmingham Unitarian Church of 
Birmingham, Mich., three years ago a fel- 
lowship with about 25 members, today faces 
the problem of coping with about 225 
mostly-new Unitarian families, 280 children 
enrolled in the church school, and an aver- 
age of at least one new family every Sunday. 

In September 1954, the Birmingham Uni- 
tarian Fellowship, then five years old, called 
a part-time minister in order to have regular 
church services and to offer a more com- 
plete church program. The first Sunday there 
were 25 persons in the congregation; the 
second Sunday, only 19. But since that time, 
there has been progressive growth, until on 
an average Sunday morning there are 150 
adults in the church, 140 to 150 children in 
the church school, and 20 to 25 adults work- 
ing as teachers and workshop leaders. 

Phenomenal growth has had its excite- 
ment and its problems. One of the most 
pressing problems is that of space and the 
task of building. The congregation meets in 
a public school, but its tenancy there is lim- 
ited to three years, and this period will 
expire in January 1958. The church has pur- 
chased 3.7 acres on a hillside north of Bir- 
mingham, retained an architect to do a 
preliminary study, and is planning a fund- 
raising drive in the spring in order to build. 
It hopes for brief extension of time for meet- 
ing in the school building. 

Plans for building present problems, how- 
ever. The building committee faces the con- 
stant headache of attempting to guess what 
size church to build to take care of its needs 
and still not exceed its financial capacity. 
There are frequent revisions of plans, and 
the revisions are always upward. 

There seem to be two indices to growth. 
One is that it mounts about 50 per cent a 
year. The other is that the Easter congrega- 
tion of one year tends to be the average at- 
tendance of the next. 

The congregation is young, 55 per cent 
between the ages of 20 and 40, 35 per cent 
between 40 and 60, and only 10 per cent 
over 60. Such a group provides great en- 
thusiasm, many children, but limited re- 
sources. 

The most important activity in the church 
is its school. Major motivation for people 
seeking a different kind of church in the 
Birmingham area is their concern for the 
religious education of their children. Classes 
enlarge and must be split, worship groups 
have to be divided. 

More and more people must enter teach- 
ing, and since almost everyone is new, new 
instructors must be used. This means many 
hours of counseling with teachers and pros- 
pective teachers by supervisory personnel, for 
high standards must be upheld. So far they 
have been upheld. As the church school has 
grown from 30 to 260 children, the quality 
of work has increased rather than decreased. 

Most of the members of the Birmingham 
Unitarian Church are fairly young and new 
to Unitarianism—engineers or professional 
workers. Birmingham is a residential com- 
munity about 20 miles from Detroit. It is a 
city of about 25,000 people, but only 40 per 
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cent of the congregation lives in Birming- 
ham. There are many small residential com- 
munities nearby and all of these have rep- 
resentatives in the church group. Because 
Detroit is a huge industrial center, this area 
has a large percentage of engineers, design- 
ers, and others associated with the automo- 
bile industry. 

There is an atmosphere of high emotion 
in the church. Members are highly excited 
about Unitarianism, and almost every family 
that joins immediately becomes eager to 
bring in its friends. At a Laymen’s League 
meeting, there was a discussion of growth 
and future possibilities, and one of the men 
remarked, “How can we help but grow when 
we have a hundred Unitarian evangelists out 
walking the streets!” 

The people coming in are not merely pew 
sitters; they want to be part of the group, 
they want their questions answered, they 
want to know where this kind of church has 
been all their lives. Seventy-five per cent of 
the people never heard of Unitarianism more 
than two or three years ago. They scold the 
board of trustees with “Why don’t you let 
people know about this kind of thing?” 

These people are willing to work, they 
want to give, they are willing to serve the 
church school, but they want guidance and 
training. 

RUSSELL LINCOLN 


END 70TH YEAR AT OAKLAND 


A brotherhood service marked the 70th 
anniversary of the founding of the First 
Unitarian Church of Oakland, Cal., recently. 
Rabbi Harold M. Schulweis of Temple Beth 
Abraham, Oakland, was guest speaker. 

The Oakland church was the first founded 
on the Pacific Coast through the joint ef- 
forts of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion and the Pacific Unitarian Conference 
(now the Pacific Coast Unitarian Confer- 
ence). 

Early in 1886, Rev. Charles W. Wendte, 
secretary of the-AUA for the Pacific Coast, 
met with the board of directors of the 


STOLEN SILVER RETURNED 


The First Unitarian Congregational 
Society of Brooklyn, N.Y., received an 
unexpected gift recently from a thief 
who apparently wished to repent. 

A year ago Christmas Eve, the church 
was burglarized of $5,000 in silver, in- 
cluding several religious objects. 

A burlap bag was dumped recently 
from a speeding car on a street in Ja- 
maica, Queens. The bag contained most 
of the silver stolen from the church. Dr. 
John Howland Lathrop was called by 
the police to identify it. 

It is still a mystery why the thief 
abandoned the silver. Still missing, Dr. 
Lathrop said, is the church’s main tank- 
ard, a gift dating to 1847 from the late 
Augustus Graham, founder of the Brook- 
lyn Institute of Arts and Sciences. 


coast conference to determine where the 
first missionary enterprise should take place. 
A survey indicated that there were a num- 
ber of Unitarians in Oakland, across the 
bay from San Francisco, as well as a group 
of liberals associated with the Independent 
Protestant Church of Oakland, which had 
suspended services for lack of a minister. 
From among these Mr. Wendte gathered 
his new church. First services were held in 
October 1886, but formal organization took 
place the following February. . 

Although the congregation met in the 
building of the former Independent Church, 
a movement quickly began for erection of 
a building. The structure, designed in the 
Romanesque style, was the first permanent 
brick and stone church building in Oakland. 
The first sermon in it was preached by Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale, and the dedication 
was conducted by Dr. Minot Savage, in 
September 1891. The society still occupies 
the building, which is a landmark in down- 
town Oakland, and for several years has 
been undertaking extensive restoration. 

After the anniversary celebration service 
conducted by Dr. Arnold Crompton, min- 
ister of the church, assisted by Lawrence 
Beebe, a student of the Starr King School 
for the Ministry, a reception for new mem- 
bers sponsored by the Women’s Alliance 
was held in Wendte Hall. Of interest to 
members and guests was a display of his- 
torical materials concerning the church and 
the denomination which had been assembled 
by Dr. Crompton. The story of the found- 
ing of the church is one of the chapters in 
Dr. Crompton’s new book, Unitarianism on 
the Pacific Coast, to be published by Beacon 
Press this spring. 

To climax the anniversary, a number of 
persons joined Dr. Crompton in the eve- 
ning in Livermore, about 30 miles to the 
southeast, where he addressed men and 
women who are forming a Unitarian fel- 
lowship. 


ATTACK ON SLUMS RENEWED 


A call from his pulpit for support of slum 
clearance won for Rev. Rhys Williams and 
the Unitarian Church of Charleston, S.C., 
an editorial commendation in the Charles- 
ton News and Courier. 

The church, at 4 Archdale Street, has 
spearheaded a drive over a period of years 
for clearing slums in its “own back yard.” 
Twice in eight years it has borrowed money 
to raze slum buildings in nearby Gateway 
Walk and “Bottle Alley.” Modern apart- 
ment buildings were constructed in the 
Gateway Walk area and the Bottle Alley 
space now is a parking lot. 

Mr. Williams said in his sermon: “Some 
of the homes further down Archdale Street 
which are now Negro slum property, where 
individual dignity is swallowed up in filth 
and overcrowding and broken windows, 
could be restored to dwellings which would 
better serve the community and the indi- 
viduals.” 

Said the News and Courier editorial: “Mr. 
Williams is qualified to give advice in this 
matter. He deserves to be heard. His church 
is a good neighbor.” 

Immediate support was forthcoming from 
the Preservation Society of Charleston, 
which wrote that it “would like to see the 
slums removed and the homes of note pre- 
served or restored.” 
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PUSH FOR CO-OP HOUSING 


The social action committee of the First 
Unitarian Congregational Society, Brooklyn, 
N.Y., concerned with housing in Brooklyn 
Heights, recently called for a codperative 
development at Cadman Plaza as part of the 
Title I plan approved by the city. 

The Cadman Plaza area has been ear- 
marked for Title I slum clearance by the 
city board of estimate, but no decision has 
been made on the kind of project to be 
built. It could be middle-income, high- 
income, or codperative. In a codperative, 
each family owns its apartment. The “rent” 
goes toward upkeep and maintenance of 
the building. 

The social action committee of the 
church, the first group to support the idea 
of a codperative, said in a statement that a 
codperative plan would accord with the 
tradition of Brooklyn Heights, which has 
stressed owner-occupancy. 

“We wish to avoid luxury housing,” the 
committee stated, “because that sort of hous- 
ing will not meet the needs of the Heights. 
At the same time, we wish to make housing 
on the Heights available to a broader base 
of responsible citizens.” 

Under Title I, housing rents usually are 
$40 to $60 per room. : 

“This is supposed to be middle-income 
housing,” said Jack Thorner, president of 
the committee, “but those rents are really 
for high-income families. A codp would 
result in lower rents.” 

The committee, urging support from other 
Brooklyn Heights groups and individuals, 
won a response from a second group when 
the Parents Association of Public School 8 
endorsed the idea. 

The Cadman area is being surveyed. 
When the survey is finished, a spokesman 
for the slum clearance committee said, the 
city will decide on details of clearance and 
redevelopment. 


‘FLYING’ CHURCH ADDITION 


A “flying” structure described by a Bos- 
ton architect as “one of the most ingenious 
arrangements” he has seen provided a re- 
cently-dedicated $75,000 church school unit 
for the First Parish Church in Portland, Me. 

The structure was built over the parish 
hall, with steel girders to the ground and 
I-beams spanning the roof to provide a 
third story without disturbing the original 
edifice. ; 

The design drew the favorable comment 
from William Roger Greeley of the Boston 
architectural firm of Killam, Hopkins, Gree- 
ley, and Brodie. 

The new unit, providing seven classrooms 
and a chapel, became necessary after an 
increase in church school enrollment from 
90 to 135 in two years. It was dedicated 
formally March 10. 


ESTABLISHES MEMORIAL LIBRARY: 
The First Church (Unitarian) in Plymouth, 
Mass., recently dedicated a parish library 
in memory of Rev. Alfred Rodman Hussey, 
acting minister of the historic Pilgrim 
church from 1933 to 1939 and minister 
emeritus until 1947. The library was made 
possible by the gifts of friends and former 
parishioners of Mr. Hussey. 
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BROOKLYN CHURCH DEDICATES LAST OF SERIES 
OF TWENTY HISTORICAL CLERESTORY WINDOWS 


With installation and dedication this 
spring of two windows, one picturing Wil- 
liam Ellery Channing, and another, James 
Martineau, the First Unitarian Congrega- 
tional Scciety of Brooklyn, N.Y., has com- 
pleted its series of 20 historical clerestory 
windows. 

The figures in the windows represent 2() 
characters in Christian history, including 
two outstanding American Unitarians. Dr. 
John Howland Lathrop, minister of the 
church, consulted distinguished church _his- 
torians in selection of the figures. 

Several of the windows, designed and in- 
stalled by Charles J. Connick Association in 
Boston, were dedicated last fall and winter. 
The two final dedications took place this 
spring. 

The Joseph Priestley window, dedicated 
on October 28, was the first of the Eng- 
lish Unitarian windows. Dr. Frederick R. 
Griffin, minister emeritus of the church 
which Priestley founded in Philadelphia, 
participated in the service. 

Dr. Alexander Forbes, grandson of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, participated in the service 
November 11 dedicating the window to 
Emerson. 


BROOKLYN CHURCH INSTALLS CLERESTORY WINDOWS: Four of a series of 20 


An occasion of distinction was the dedica- 
tion January 13 of the window presenting 
the figure of Jan Hus, Czechoslovak martyr, 
to the memory of Charlotte Garrigue 
Masaryk. Mrs. Masaryk was christened by 
Rev. Frederick A. Forley, then minister of 
the Brooklyn church, February 22, 1851. 
She later became the wife of Thomas 
Masaryk, founder and first president of the 
Republic of Czechoslovakia. 

Five hundred persons, including many 
distinguished Czechos!ovakians, gathered for 
the service. The only two living children of 
President and Mrs. Masaryk, Dr. Alice 
Masaryk, now residing in New York, and 
Mrs. Olga Revilliod, were present. Mrs. 
Revilliod fiew from Geneva, Switzerland, 
for the dedication of her mother’s me- 
morial. Among distinguished guests were 
Mme. Pelantova who was vice-mayor of 
the city of Prague in 1946 when the Unitar- 
ian Service Committee sent its mission to 
Czechoslovakia; Mrs. Hurban, widow of a 
former Czechoslovakian ambassador to the 
United States; Mr. and Mrs. Jan Papanek, 
and a delegation from the Charlotte 


Garrigue Masaryk Society. 


TANUSL. LPRICSTIAY 


clerestory windows newly installed in the First Unitarian Congregational Church of Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., are pictured above. They portray 20 representative figures of Christian history, 
including Augustine, Benedict, Francis, Jan Hus, Zwingli, Francis David, Servetus, So- 
cinius, William Ellery Channing, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Paul, Polycarp, Boniface, Ven- 
erable Bede, Erasmus, Luther, John Robinson, John Wesley, Joseph Priestley, and James 


Martineau. 
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NEWS OF THE FELLOWSHIPS 


ASHEVILLE FELLOWSHIP REALIZES SEVEN-YEAR DREAM; 
CONVERTS RESIDENCE FOR WORSHIP, CHURCH SCHOOL 


On a quiet residential street among the 
hills of Asheville, N.C., stands a white, two- 
storied structure surrounded by trees and a 
wide green lawn. This building is a symbol 
of seven years of hopes and dreams cher- 
ished by the Asheville Unitarian Fellowship. 

The house contains 14 rooms which are 
being converted into assembly rooms, social 
areas, and ample church school space. The 
lawns are spacious and well-suited for out- 
door play for youngsters. Slowly but hap- 
pily, this former residence is becoming 
an attractive place of worship and fellow- 
ship. It was purchased last December 12. 

The charter members of the fellowship 
had little idea in May 1950 that seven short 
years would accomplish so much. Rev. Lon 
Ray Call, of Boston, Mass., minister-at-large 
of the AUA, came to Asheville and, with 
Unitarians and other interested persons, or- 
ganized the Asheville Unitarian Fellowship 
on the 125th anniversary of the establish- 
ment of Unitarianism in America. 

There began a long period of temporary 
homes for the fellowship. The membership 
swelled and decreased intermittently and 
the faithful clung to the hope of establish- 
ing a permanent liberal religious center in 
Asheville. 


Meet in members’ homes 

For two years meetings were held in the 
local Congregational church and, occa- 
sionally, in members’ homes. J. Ray Shute 
of Monroe, N.C., and the late Horace West- 
wood of Clearwater, Fla., pioneered in help- 
ing to keep the fellowship going, visiting 
Asheville several times as speakers. Guest 
speakers included artists, economists, min- 
isters of other religious sects and denomi- 
nations, foreign students at local colleges, 
and visiting personnel from the AUA. 

In 1952 the fellowship established a meet- 
ing place in the Asheville YMCA. Quarters 
consisted of a meeting room and four 
church school rooms. Although these ar- 
rangements were temporary, they seemed 
more permanent than the former ones, and 
the fellowship began to think of a perma- 
nent ministerial leader. 

Don Stout, student minister from Har- 
vard, served the fellowship for six weeks 
in the summer of 1952. Dr. Westwood, who 
summered at nearby Saluda, served as min- 
ister during the summers of 1953-54. The 
experience of having even semi-permanent 
spiritual leadership decided the fellowship 
to seek a full-time minister. 


Daniel Welch becomes minister 


In the summer of 1955, Rev. Daniel 
Welch, a retired minister from Knoxville, 
Tenn., came out of retirement and became 
our first permanent leader. Mr. Welch has 
gained great popularity among the members 
and friends of the fellowship. He is a mem- 
ber of the local Ministerial Association, 
which has done much in the community to 
remove barriers of race and creed in relig- 
ious matters. 

Present membership totals 36 families. 
Many of the members are active in civic 
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Asheville Fellowship House 


affairs. The organist, Russell Wooden, is a 
member of the local chapter of the Amer- 
ican Organists Guild. Other male members 
are active in vocational guidance commit- 
tees, scout troops, and the alcoholics pro- 
gram of the local mental health clinic. Fel- 
lowship women are prominently represented 
in the League of Women Voters, the county 
board of education, and the YWCA. 

The fellowship has received favorable 
attention in the community. The local news- 
paper has published, over a five-year period, 
four extensive editorials explaining the lib- 
eral religious viewpoint in general and the 
Unitarian attitude in particular. 

Because the fellowship is small, it is 
closely knit and every member does his ut- 
most to participate in the varied activities. 
It has organized a Men’s Supper Club, a 
Women’s Club, a Bible Study Group, a 25- 
member church school, and the nucleus of 
a Liberal Religious Youth group. 


FOSTERING AWARENESS 


How can a Unitarian fellowship interest 
its members in the affairs of the entire de- 
nomination and keep its congregation weil 
informed? The Olympia, Wash., fellowship 
has found the answer to this question in a 
denominational - affairs committee which 
does more than the usual committee would. 

The purpose of the committee is “to be 
responsible for the relationship of the fel- 
lowship with other Unitarian organizations 
such as churches, fellowships, and the Pacific 
Coast Unitarian Council, AUA. Duties in- 
clude educational activities, conducting dis- 
cussions and voting on resolutions sub- 
mitted annually by the AUA, conducting 
fund drives for United Unitarian Appeal and 
the Unitarian Service Committee.” 

Because of the desire of the members for 
general information on the denomination, 
the committee decided to use five to ten 
minutes of every service to tell about one 
facet of the denomination. Such topics as 
the Council of Liberal Churches, Beacon 
Press and the Starr King Press, United 
Unitarian Appeal, Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee, history of Pacific Coast Unitarian- 
ism, summer conferences, and Unitarian 
history are distributed to members of the 
fellowship for preparation and presentation 
during those periods. 


3 WEDDINGS FOR FELLOWSHIP 


Fellowships having no ministers some- 
times are faced with problems in attempting 
to serve their members. Lay members can 
provide facilities for naming or christening 
ceremonies, reception of new members, or 
even burials or memorial services. “A wed- 
ding, however, has certain legal aspects that 
normally require the services of a minister. 

The state laws of New Mexico, for ex- 
ample, require that the ceremony be per- 
formed by a justice of the peace or other 
official or by an ordained minister, provided 
the particular denomination ordains min- 
isters. This latter provision includes Uni- 
tarians. 

Three times the Unitarian Fellowship of 
Los Alamos has provided facilities for wed- 
dings and each time different provisions 
were made. 

The first wedding was that of a member 
to a sailor on leave and the arrangements 
were hasty. The wedding was held in a 
Baptist church and the ceremony was per- 
formed by the Baptist minister. Unitarians 
provided the music and made the arrange- 
ments. The Baptist minister was most co- 
operative. 

The second wedding was that of a friend 
of the fellowship who attended fairly regu- 
larly. Arrangements first were made to have 
the minister of the Albuquerque Unitarian 
Church perform the ceremony. Because an 
emergency arose, he was unable to go to 
Los Alamos at the required time and the 
services of a local retired Congregational 
minister were obtained. The wedding was 
held in the Unitarian fellowship building. 

In the third case, the couple, friends of 
members of the Fellowship, were un- 
churched but decided that they preferred a 
Unitarian wedding. The Unitarian minister 
in Albuquerque was on vacation, suffered 
injuries in an automobile accident on his 
way home, and was not available for the 
wedding. A hurried letter was sent to the 
office of the Pacific Coast Unitarian Council 
and the fellowship received by return mail 
a folder containing several Unitarian wed- 
ding ceremonies. The couple selected one of 
the ceremonies and plans were made for 
the wedding. 

The morning of the wedding the couple 
was legally married by a justice of the 
peace in his office. In the afternoon, the 
couple was married in a Unitarian religious 
ceremony in the home of the bride. A mem- 
ber of the fellowship read the pipe les but 
impressive service. 


13 FELLOWSHIPS RANK HIGH 


Thirteen Unitarian fellowships have re- 
ceived for their libraries books donated by 
the author, J. Ray Shute, national campaign 
chairman for the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee, in recognition of USC contributions 
averaging $5 or more per member. 

Locations of the fellowships, their legal 
memberships, and amounts credited: Sara- 
sota, Fla. (78), $728; Monroe, N.C. (19), 
$1,205; Clemson, S.C. (14), $120; Annap- 
olis, Md. (44), $415; Bethlehem, Pa. (44), 
$234; Wheeling, W. Va. (10), $260; Bloom- 
ington, Ind. (75), $692; Urban, Ohio (10), 
$95; Hibbing, Minn. (18), $115; Los Gatos, 
Cal. (101), $597; North Bend, Ore. (10), 
$60; Richland, Wash. (33), $688, and Poca- 
tello, Ida. (17), $83. 
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NEWS OF THE MINISTRY 


PEOPLE'S CHURCH OF CHICAGO HONORS DR. BRADLEY), 
AT DINNER ON 45TH ANNIVERSARY OF HIS PASTORATE 


The Peoples Church of Chicago observed 
the 45th anniversary of the pastorate of Dr. 
Preston Bradley at a civic dinner heid 
' April 1 in the grand ballroom of the Con- 
rad Hilton hotel. 

Dr. Bradley’s pastorate is one of the 
longest in the United States. During it, the 
church has built a structure seating 1,700 
persons, situated in the heart of uptown 
Chicago. The church has a membership of 
nearly 4,000. 

Dr. Bradley long has been associated with 
civic, cultural, and religious activities in 
Chicago. He is a charter member of the 
Mayor’s Commission on Human Relations; 
for 20 years served as a member of the 
State Normal School Board; is now, and has 
been for a longer period than any other per- 
son in its history, a member of the board 
of directors of the Chicago Public Library, 
which he has served 30 years. He is chair- 
man of the library committee of the board. 

He is a member of the citizens advisory 
committee of the University of Illinois, of 
the Citizens Committee of Greater Chicago, 
and of the advisory committee of the Chi- 
cago Committee on Schools. 

Dr. Bradley was co-chairman with Ro- 
man Catholic Bishop Shiel of the Chicago 
Council Against Racial Discrimination. He 
was president of the Chicago Liberal Min- 
isters Association for three years and served 
three terms as national president of the 
Izaak Walton League of America, of which 
he was one of the original 54 founders and 
which he gave its name. He is a life mem- 
ber of the Chicago Art Institute, the Chi- 
cago Historical Society, the Chicago Press 
Club, the Chicago Adventurers Club, and is 
an honored life member of Lions Interna- 
tional and North Shore Kiwanis Club. He 
was a member of the Illinois Prison Investi- 
gation Commission and was an adviser to 
the State Department at the United Nations 
charter organization meeting in San Fran- 
cisco. 

He is the author of eight books, the last 
of which, Happiness Through Creative Liv- 
ing, published last year, was in the “best 
seller” list two weeks after publication. He 
is editor of The Liberalist, the church mag- 
azine, which has a wide circulation in this 
country and in Europe. 

Dr. Bradley has made 46 trips to Europe 
and preaches every summer in Belfast, Dub- 
lin, London, and Oxford, This year he will 
visit Scandinavia and preach in Copenha- 
gen, Denmark. He has spoken twice at the 
Albert Schweitzer College in Churwalden, 
Switzerland, and has made several trips to 
Central and South America. 

Dr. Bradley is in demand throughout the 
country for addresses before business ban- 
quets, luncheon clubs, colleges, and uni- 
versities and delivers more than 200 ad- 
dresses a year outside his own pulpit. He 
officiates at more than 200 funerals and 
weddings during a year. He has the oldest 
_ continuous church broadcast in the United 
States, now in its 33rd year, and is on the 
air three times each Sunday. 
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Dr. Bradley is a pioneer in betterment 
of race relations and people of many faiths 
and all races attend his services and unite 
with the church. He also has the oldest 
continuous book lectureship in the United 
States, now in its 24th season. He has spoken 
on a book every Wednesday night, through 
many years, to an audience from over the 
city. 

He has been the preacher for the civic 
Lenten services in the Erlanger theatre in 
Chicago every year for 32 years. 


MINISTRY SUNDAY MAY 5 


The second annual observance of Min- 
istry Sunday is scheduled May 5, the 
Department of the Ministry announced. 

The observance was started last year 
to remind the laity of the importance of 
the minister in the local church, in the 
denomination, and in society. It also is 
intended to alert the laity to a shortage 
of ministers to meet the increasing de- 
mands of new churches and of growing 
churches which require two ministers. 
The observance directs attention to the 
challenge of interesting others, particu- 
larly the young, in the ministry. 

Last year churches observed Ministry 
Sunday in a variety of ways. Some rec- 
ognized students in seminaries, religious 
education directors, and ministers. Others 
recognized theological schools or past 
ministers. In some churches, ministers 
spoke of their experiences in their daily 
work or preached about the ministry as 
a vocation. 


OF THE MINISTERS 


Cleveland, Ohio, (Unitarian Society of 
Cleveland), Emerson S. Schwenk in- 
stalled as minister, February 26. 

Miami, Fla., Glenn O. Canfield installed as 
minister, March 10. 

Los Angeles, Cal. (Unitarian Society of 
Westwood), Erwin A. Gaede installed as 
minister, March 24. 

Herbert Hitchen, Buffalo, N.Y., called to 
Northampton, Mass. 

Richard G. Sechrist, Dorchester, 
called to Windsor, Vt. 

James Henry Peardon, DeLand, Fla., died 
February 19, 1957. 


FIVE-WAY PULPIT EXCHANGE 


Ministers of five Unitarian churches in 
northern Worcester County, Massachusetts, 
recently completed what they believe to be 
a pilot-project in large-scale “pulpit ex- 
change” which has served to heighten in- 
terest in Unitarianism in the several churches 
and to promote inter-church cooperation. 

The project was known as “Unitarian 
Conversations.” The participating churches 
were the First Unitarian Society, Gardner; 
First Congregational Society Unitarian, 
Petersham; First Church Unitarian, Athol; 
United Churches of Warwick, and the First 
Congregational Unitarian Church, Harvard. 

On successive Wednesday evenings the 
ministers of each of the five churches spoke 
in the four other churches, and the fifth 
week in his own church. Ralph C. Bailey 
spoke on “Tolerance,” C. Leon Hopper, Jr., 
on “Brotherhood,” Carlyle H. Meacham on 
“Reason,” Randall L. Gibson on “Free- 
dom,” and Rudolph W. Nemser on “Prog- 
ress.” After the talks, there were question 
periods of as long as two hours. 

Questions ranged from “Why don’t Uni- 
tarians have creeds?” to “Why do we have 
to teach Bible at all in the Sunday school?” 
The meetings were public and attendance 
averaged about: 60. 


Mass., 


MINISTERS HONORED 


@ One hundred fifty persons honored Rev. 
Karl M. Chworowsky, minister of the First 
Unitarian Church of Fairfield County, 
Westport, Conn., at a surprise party in ob- 
servance of his 70th birthday anniversary. 
Guests included friends from his former 
parish, the Fourth Unitarian Church of 
Brooklyn, N.Y. He received a portable tele- 
vision set from his congregation. 


@ For the fifth consecutive year an award 
of the Freedom Foundation went to Rev. 
Edward J. Manning, former associate min- 
ister of the First Unitarian Congregational 
Society, Brooklyn, N.Y. The award was 
based upon a sermon titled “America’s In- 
heritance,” preached in June 1956 in a Re- 
formed Church in Brooklyn, and was pre- 
sented at ceremonies at Valley Forge, Pa. 


@ Rev. Lawrence M. Jaffa, minister of the 
Unitarian Fellowship of Hanford-Visalia, 
Cal., has been honored with the 20-year 
meritorious service award by the Boy Scouts 
of America. 


@ Rev. Alan G. Deale, minister of the 
Unitarian Memorial Church, Fairhaven, 
Mass., recently was elected a town meeting 
member for a two-year term. 
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MINISTER SCORES UNITED FUND 


A Canadian minister, Rev. William Jen- 
kins of Toronto, recently raised a dissenting 
voice against the United Fund in Canada 
and his arguments were featured in Mac- 
lean’s, Canadian magazine. 

Mr. Jenkins objected to the anonymity 
of mass giving on the grounds that it de- 
personalizes giving and that there is no per- 
sonal control over the distribution of the 
proceeds. Mr. Jenkins also objected to fund- 
raising methods. 

At the time of the United Fund drive last 
fall, Mr. Jenkins preached a sermon on why 
he opposes the United Fund. Newspapers 
published. excerpts from the sermon and 
the United Fund presented two radio broad- 
casts to counteract Mr. Jenkins’ statements. 
Maclean’s asked Mr. Jenkins to write an 
article on his position. 

The Community Chest invited the min- 
ister to speak at its annual meeting in Qu>- 
bec to explain his position; both Montreal 
and Toronto papers reported the event. 
Stories were published in the Montreal Sun, 
the Toronto Globe and Mail, and the tab- 
loid Hush. The Toronto Telegram pub- 
lished an editorial disagreeing with Mr. Jen- 
kins, stating that the United Fund was 
valuable in bringing people of various 
faiths and origins together and teaching 
them “by practical example how much 
common humanity there is in all of them.” 

Mr. Jenkins explained why he opposed 
the United Fund, which solicits charitable 
donations at one crack, in his lucid com- 
ments in Maclean’s. He stated: “One of the 
very first evils of a united drive of this kind 
is its anonymity. You give without know- 
ing what you support.” Mr. Jenkins said 
that giving under such a mass appeal is 
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ignorant giving which is bad because there 
is no longer any personal interest or any 
sense of participation. “This method of giv- 
ing deprives us of our sense of responsioil- 
ity to our fellow man,” he declared. 


% 
FORDHAM SUBSIDY ASSAILED 


Plans to subsidize the purchase of land 
for Fordham University in the proposed 
Lincoln Square project were termed uncon- 
stitutional by the Rev. Walter Donald Kring, 
minister of the Unitarian Church of All 
Souls, New York. 

Apologizing for the “political content” of 
his sermon, Mr. Kring said that his “funda- 
mental concern” was to uphold the doctrine 
of separation of church and state. 

Fordham University, operated by the So- 
ciety of Jesus of the Roman Catholic 
church, is prohibited constitutionally from 
receiving federal and municipal funds, Mr. 
Kring declared. 

He cited the First Amendment to the 
United States Constitution and the State 
constitution. The latter prohibits New York 
from using its property, credit, or money to 
aid any institution of learning controlled 
by a religious denomination. 

In the case of Lincoln Square, Mr. Kring 
said, two-thirds of the subsidy would be 
furnished by the federal government, the 
remainder by the city. He noted that the 
city was a political sub-division of the state, 
bound by its laws. 


NOMINATIONS REPORTED 


The nominations for officers and direc- 
tors of the Unitarian Sunday School Society 
for 1957-1958 are as follows: 

Mrs. Russell F. Baker, Cambridge, Mass., 
president; Mrs. Ralph Lasselle, Winchester, 
Mass., clerk-treasurer; directors: Mrs. Law- 
rence P. Gould, Syracuse, N.Y.; Rev. J. 
Harold Hadley, Framingham Centre, Mass.; 
Miss G. Jean Humphreys, Wellesley Hills, 
Mass. 

NOMINATING COMMITTEE: Rev. 
Robert C. Withington, Jamaica Plain, 
Mass., chairman; Mrs. C. Dana 
Draper, Canton, Mass.; Rev. Arthur 
H. Tripp, Boston, Mass. 


BOSTON, MASS.—ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, opposite 
the Public’ Garden. Rev. Dana McLean Greely, 1).D., Min- 
ister; Rev. Arthar Tripp, Associate Minister; Mrs. "Talbot 
Person, Director of Religious Education. Sunday Morning 
Service, 11 a.m.; Chureh School and Adult Group, 9:45 
a.m.; High School Age, 3:30 p.m.; College Age and Young 
Adults, 6.00 p.m. Regular Tuesday Program; Vesper Service, 
5:36 p.m.; Community Supper, 6:15, 7:45. 
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‘POUND BILL’ SUPPORTED 


Members of the Boston Association of 
Ministers and the Cambridge Association of 
Ministers and Dr. Frederick May Eliot, 
president of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, added their endorsement recently 
to the controversial Massachusetts “pound 
bill,” which would permit purchase of stray, 
unwanted animals, now being put to death 
in pounds, to be used for experimentation 
by licensed institutions. 

In his endorsement, Dr. Eliot joined 
many state and national medical and re- 
search organizations, as well as religious 
leaders and heads of colleges and universi- 
ties, in the fight for passage of the bill. Dr. 
Eliot was co-chairman of a 200-member 
advisory council for promotion of research 
on the subject. 

Two open letters to the state Senate, one 
from the Cambridge Association of Min- 
isters and one from the Boston Association 
of Ministers, expressed support for the bill 
and a belief that the use of unwanted ani- 
mals for medical and veterinary research 
and education is in accord with religious 
principles. 


Open forum 
(Continued from page 5) 


fusal,” and miss the inspiration and power 
of a personal faith in God. 

And, as such, they cut the heart right 
out of the religious faith of the Bible, both 
the Old and New Testaments, which is 
personalistic all through. Take the personal 
approach to God out of Job, and the 
Psalms, and the Gospels, and the Letters, 
and little is left but empty words. 

The ideas expressed in the Lord’s Prayer 
are both Hebrew and Christian; are Roman 
Catholic, and Protestant, and Jew, and 
Greek, and Russian Orthodox, and thus 
take us all in, as to our basic religious faith. 
In the Lord’s Prayer, we have an inclusive 
affirmation of faith for all of us. What an 
amazing thing it is that this prayer is said 
in ’most all of our Christian churches every 
Sunday, and in many of them, many times 
every day, and could be said in Jewish 
synagogues, as far as the words are con- 
cerned! Millions of persons in our part of 
the world say it many times every day. 

In this sense, it is truly Unitarian, ex- 
pressing the unity of our faith in the He- 
braic-Christian tradition, of which all of us 
are a part. Taking this step to depersonalize 
the Lord’s Prayer is simply to devitalize it, 
and to reshape it into a cold and lifeless 
form. 

God can be thought of as a principle, 
to be sure; we can also think of Him as 
personal. Why not? He may be much more 
than this. However, for folks to pray, as 
millions do the world over, He is thought 
of as a person, in whom we can trust, and 
before whom we adore. Without this, the 
heart and power of all prayer and worship 
is gone. 

When Jesus spoke of God as love, or 
God as spirit, he surely thought of God as 
personal. Love and spirit and will, in a 
religious sense, are all personal terms. Dr. 
Rusterholtz is correct in saying that we can- 
not pray to God as a principle. We can 
only pray to Him as a person, which. . . 
is the basic conviction of our faith— 
CHARLES DE VRIES, Brewster, Mass. 
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Books and ideas 
(Continued from page 3) 


programs contributes to this undesirable 
trend toward larger classes. In our “single- 
ladder” system of compulsory education, 
none but the average child can be served 
adequately unless there are more teachers 
and smaller classes to permit the brilliant 
and the slow learner to receive special at- 
tention. 

The subject of grading comes up for re- 
view, with all the injustices and absurdities 
of competitive grading getting short shrift 
from the author. He compares grading to 
throwing flyweights, middleweights, and 
heavyweights together and forcing them to 
compete for the same championship belt. 

The book is written as a personal remi- 
niscence, beginning with the college years. 
There is a chapter on his year of teaching 
as an exchange teacher in England. His 
summer of study at Cambridge University 
takes another chapter. His observations on 
the British educational system appear 
thoughtful and objective. They reveal that 
the oft-heard charges of the gross inferiority 
of our American system in comparison to 
British and European systems are untrue. 

His personal narrative also describes his 
army experience and his period of graduate 
study at Northwestern University. Wilson 
tells with candor of his own years of public 
school teaching, and the successes and fail- 
ures he had in meeting his own standards. 
And throughout the autobiographical por- 
tion there is interwoven his own view of 
the process of education as a practical, not 
abstract, method of bringing children to 
adulthood in such a way that some under- 
standing and the rudiments of mature wis- 
dom may rub off on them during the years 
of school. 

Without cant or professional jargon, Wil- 
son writes for the layman: the parent, the 
school board member, the tax-payer. And 
of course teachers are not going to be able 
to resist the encouraging words of defense 
and approval from one of their own ranks. 
The book’s style is not only colloquial; it 
is breezy, a little brash, and appetizingly 
salty. It should do much to restore public 
confidence in our schools and the people 
who administer them, provided enough par- 
ents and other tax-payers will read it. 

_ I don’t know how anyone can have so 
much fun while gaining sound information 
as in spending a few hours with A Teacher 
Is a Person. It made me glad that my chil- 
dren are enrolled in Wilson’s school system. 
RUSSELL R. BLETZER 


Senate’s power is greater 
than most of us realize 


[CIVADELATHE STORY OF THE U:S. 

SENATE. By William S. White. New 
- York: Harper. $3.75. 

The role of the United States Senate in 
giving a healthy conservatism, principled 
integrity, and necessary continuity to our 
American government has not always been 
understood. Yet, more than any other 
branch or agency of the government, it has 
introduced these elements into the total pic- 
ture, both in good times and bad and through 
Republican and Democratic administrations. 
William S. White, veteran congressional cor- 
respondent of The New York Times, calls 
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the Senate “the one touch of authentic 
genius in the American political system.” 
By the time one has finished this highly 
readable volume, he is quite ready to agree. 

The power of the Senate is much greater 
than most of us realize. Not only does it 
share law-making power with the House of 
Representatives, but it plays a major role 
in shaping high policy in its debates, it has 
a firm rein upon foreign policy, its investi- 
gating powers are unlimited, it always holds 
the final club of the power to impeach, and 
its independence cannot be touched. 

The Senate has a particular character, 
which has developed over a long period of 
years. It is small and intimate, and sets great 
weight by its own judgments. It is conserva- 
tive, reflecting the great weight of the South 
in the development of its traditions. Its rules 
are virtually unchangeable. Real influence 
depends upon one’s getting into the Inner 
Club, and that requires a unique kind of 
political sensitivity. 

Enormous power resides in the committees 
which must pass upon all legislation, and in 
turn upon the chairmen, who have almost 
absolute power in the matter of calling 
meetings. Here seniority reigns, and though 
a better workable principle has never been 
found, this seniority control of the upper 
house, vested as it is principally in south- 
erners, may ultimately cause very serious 
problems for the country and its future. 

This is a valuable contribution to the liter- 
ature on American government and is essen- 
tial for those who desire fully to understand 
the meaning and behind-the-scenes manage- 
ment of the things which happen from day 
to day on the national scene. 

DONALD HARRINGTON 


Editorial 
(Continued from page 6) 


speak confidently because faced with their 
own failures. Who is able truly to help 
others with the problems he cannot solve 
for himself? 

Our churches should see to it that their 
ministers are completely away from the 
church at least one and a half days and at 
home at least one evening a week. They 
should intercede for the minister when 
church people make too great demands, or 
the minister himself is over-generous. 

Our ministers must have time for a ric 
and good family life, or their example will 
not be worth emulating, nor their words 
worth hearing. D.H. 
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the significance of the 
people who wrote 
the Dead Sea Scrolls 


By DUNCAN HOWLETT 


The Essenes 
AND 


Christianity 


Bi The first stage of the argument on the 
significance of the Dead Sea Scrolls hav- 
ing passed, it is now time for the more 
balanced and careful considerations af- 
forded by this book. 


When the Scrolls are allowed to speak 
for themselves, when they are laid side 
by side with the Old and New Testa- 
ments, Duncan Howlett ‘shows that the 
origins of Christianity become clearer 
and that the result is to strengthen rather 
than to diminish Christian faith. 


What is the story of the Essenes who 
wrote the Scrolls? How did they live? 
What drew them away from Jerusalem 
to the desert? How did they influence 
the beginnings of Christianity? 


In this book the answers to these ques- 
tions are supplied as fully as recent re- 
search permits, and the reading is vastly 
illuminating. As the picture becomes 
clearer, it is revealed that the Essenes 
prepared the soil in which Christianity 
germinated, took root and enjoyed its 
first growth. 


“This is an exciting book. To the tra- 
ditionalist, it may seem bold but Mr. 
Howlett’s evidence, some of it new, will 
be hard to refute.” 

—A. POWELL DAVIES 


The author: Duncan Howlett has been 
minister of famous First Church, Boston, 
for ten years. 


A Pulpit Book Club selection 


At your bookseller $3.50 
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The demons in the seminary 
(Continued from page 9) 


Meanwhile, the demon exerts its subtle 
power, because it is no dumb spirit as in 
the parable. On the contrary, the tongue is 
its greatest weapon. Anyone who attacks it 
is lashed with high-sounding terms which 
may strike the critic speechless. 


Inner necessity for belief 


It is understandable why this repossession 
of our house takes place when the demon 
of our earlier convictions and beliefs has 
vanished. Few can stand the empty space 
that is left behind for long. 

We may recognize at some point that our 
former views were narrow and inadequate, 
but nevertheless they were our own, and 
they were the bulwarks of strength, which 
gave meaning to our living and our doing. 
Not for long can we stand the darkness of 
empty doubt. Not for long can we leave 
burning questions unanswered. 

Not only is this so because we feel we 
must take a stand in relation to others, and 
that we must have at least some answers 
when we write our term papers, or exami- 
nations, or have to preach. It is an inner 
necessity that we have some formulations 
of our faith with which to justfy our own 
existence and articulate the meaning of 
what we do. 

It seems to me that this inner necessity 
for a positive belief is often underestimated, 
and especially by liberals. I suppose this is 
the result of our basically rationalistic ap- 
proach to life and human nature. One of 
the principles in our denomination is the 
“discipleship to advancing truth.” Always 
stand open for the new, we say; never have 
an article of faith which is final; there is 
more light to break forth from the Word. 

Indeed we must try to hold to these prin- 
ciples. But often this inclines us to a 
process of advancing truth within the in- 
dividual in too simple a fashion, as if the 
search for truth involved only the devising 
of the right kind of arguments, the correct 
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conclusions which follow being automati- 
cally acceptable to our souls. 

Alas, it is not this simple, especially in 
the field of religion. For religion has to do 
with our most fundamental beliefs and at- 
titudes—the beliefs and attitudes. which 
make the difference between whether we 
wish to live or die—between whether our 
life will be meaningful to us or whether 
we shall live in constant rebellion against 
the world and against our own existence. 
Our religious views, whatever they may be, 
are intimately related to our need for se- 
curity, meaning, and stability. We cannot 
play lightly with these fundamental views 
or underestimate their need in the dynamics 
of our own and others’ existence. 

But still, it may be asked, why call these 
theories and theologies demons? Is it wrong 
to agree with eminent theologians or philos- 
ophers of our time or to have a position 
which is more or less clear cut? Are you 
arguing against the having of any theory 
or theology or intellectual framework? 

Certainly I am not. I call them demons 
only when our theories or theologies are 
used to cover up our ignorance and our 
honest doubt. I call them demons only when 
they are accepted because they give a con- 
venient and, in the eyes of others, an ac- 
ceptable way out of our perplexedness in 
the face of the mystery of life. I call them 
demons when, in our impatience and de- 
spair, we have latched on to an intellectual 
framework which actually cannot find sup- 
port in the depths of our own individual 
experience. I call them demons only when, 
as demons have always been said to do, 
these theories possess us, rather than we 
possessing the theories as tentative and in- 
adequate but useful tools in the search for 
understanding. 

The demon I am talking about is not 
simply the demon of dogmatism. It is the 
demon which takes over when the load of 
human doubt and ignorance becomes too 
heavy to bear, the demon which dwells 
within us even though in general we would 
maintain that these views are not our final 
ones. 


Bible solution seems too simple 


The Bible passage (Luke 11:14-26) sug- 
gests that the way to avoid a repossession 
of the house by other demons is not to 
leave the house empty once it is swept and 
garnished, but to put the Truth there, or 
God or Christ. “He that is not with me is 
against me,” Jesus said, and the whole pas- 
sage seems to suggest that there are many 
ways to be wrong, but only one way to 
be right. 

But I believe that this is much too simple 
for us today. Truth for us is not a final 
thing which you either possess or do not 
possess. It is not an object you look for in 
the nooks and crannies, the drawers and 
closets of the universe, and which at some 
time you may stumble upon to have and 
to hold from this day forward. It is not a 
thing you decide to accept or not to accept 
at a revival meeting or at some great day 
of conversion. 

Since we cannot merely substitute the 
“Truth” for the demon, we must be casting 
out demons all the time, while at the same 
time trying to keep the house occupied 
with temporary inhabitants of truth—which 
we hope will not turn out to be demons 


also. As liberals, as seekers after truth who 
assert the partiality of any human concept 
or understanding, but who yet believe that 
this search is full of meaning and full of 
promise, we must modify the Bible passage 
and hold that all phases suggested by the 
parable will be with us constantly. 

We shall always have the demons which 
try to possess us completely but our house 
will never be filled with demons alone. We 
shall always be casting out demons, though 
some will be more tenacious than others. We 
shall always at the same time have parts of 
the house empty, swept, and garnished and 
not yet filled with newer meaning and 
larger understanding. 


Learning to live with doubts 


How we learn to live with this empty 
part of our house; how we learn to live 
with our doubts, our unanswered and per- 
haps unanswerable questions, our perplexity 
and our ignorance—this will determine 
whether the older demons will be replaced 
by even stronger demons, or whether we 
shall give “advancing truth” a chance and 
let our own experience point the way, rather 
than the learned and respectable profundi- 
ties of others. 

I think we may neither hope for nor ex- 
pect a time in our life when the last demon 
is cast out and our house is filled with 
Truth. I think that Dr. F. M. Eliot was 
very right when he said in his speech at 
Starr King School for the Ministry that the 
education of a liberal minister is never 
finished and will last a lifetime. But I also 
think, and I believe he would agree with 
me, that the theological student has a spe- 
cial advantage which he may never have 
again once he is a minister, and under the 
pressures of the practical circumstances of 
parish life. 

It is when we are students more than at 
any other time that we are relatively free 
from the responsibilities of a parish, from 
the care of other souls, that the opportunity 
for deepest questioning is greatest. It is then 
that we are most free to dig far into the 
depths of our own ignorance. It is then that 
we should allow ourselves and each other to 
face the strain of our greatest doubts. It is 
then that we should find the strength to 
question even our deepest beliefs, and be 
willing to live, at least temporarily, with a 
minimal justification of meaning, not only 
in what we think and feel, but also in 
what we do. 

He that would seek life, let him also 
prepare to face death. He that would seek 
meaning, let him also prepare to face mean- 
inglessness. He that would seek knowledge, 
let him also prepare to face ignorance. 

We profess only to be committed seekers 
after truth, not possessors of it. This is one 
of the greatest commitments a man can 
make, one of the noblest, one of the most 
fruitful, one of the most necessary. But it 
takes great courage, as well as faith that 
our commitment is right and full of value. 

Both faith and courage must come pri- 
marily from the stores of our own hearts. 
Yet we can also receive them from each 
other when the spirit of freedom and in- 
quiry between us reigns, when we accept 
each other as we are, and when we give 
each other a chance to have no ready an- 
swers, to be ignorant if need be, or to doubt 
even the deepest of conviction. 
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Accepting the universe 


(Continued from page 9) 


is a cause as well as an effect, both a crea- 
ture and a creator. Each, in part, is created 
by the action of all others. But each, in 
part, is creating itself through the way it 
receives and reacts and is creating in others 
by the influence it has upon them. And, 
above all, each is creating the quality of 
the community of things. 


Universe in process of creation 


The Universe we have to accept is not 
then a closed, complete, and final fact, that 
is and must be just what it always was. It 
is continually in process of creation. 

For the facts that we had better recog- 
nize are not mere facts but facts disclosing 
possibilities. In any situation there are two 
possibilities. It might be better or it might 
be worse. If, for instance, we meet an evil 
situation petulantly, resentfully, bitterly 
with the form of hate, we make the already 
bad still worse and to the existing Uni- 
verse have added an additional evil. But 
if we meet it patiently, courageously, nobly, 
and understandingly with the form of love, 
we have made it better. Even though the 
evil remains, we have to some extent en- 
tiched the total Universe. We have not sur- 
rendered to evil. Whatever else we may have 
lost, we have saved our souls. 

Need we ask more to give meaning to 
life and to sustain us in misfortune than 
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this realization that we may be workers with 
God, who is love, in the works of love? 

I summarize my message by a quotation 
from A. N. Whitehead: “In its solitariness 
the spirit asks, What in the way of value is 
the attainment of life? And it can find no 
such value till it has merged its claim with 
that of the objective Universe.” 

This is not religion. It is, I think, wisdom. 
But wisdom becomes religion when it is so 
vividly apprehended and its authority so 
completely accepted that it dominates the 
passions and directs the will. 
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God: container? 
(Continued from page 14) 


Isn’t’ there something wrong with this 
picture? I think there is, but I had to go to 
Jerusalem for a definition of what it is. 
When I visited, summer before last, the city 
which is holy for three inclusive faiths at 
once, I learned nothing useful from sightsee- 
ing among the shoddy physical relics in the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre. But I learned 
a great deal from a wise and bearded Jewish 
theologian named Martin Buber. 

A group of us sat with him one hot morn- 
ing in July, when he got started on the sub- 
ject of “brotherhood.” 

“Tm against sacred general words like 
this,” he said. “People speak of brotherhood 
and think that’s all that’s needed—to speak 
OL ity . Work together, and that’s love. 
Something is accomplished only when people 
live ‘justly’ together.” (“‘Justly— now 
there’s a good word,” Buber went on, fon- 
dling it tenderly.) “Jews and Christians meet 
when praying together, or doing a real work 
of love together. But call it brotherhood, and 
try to define it in abstract language, and 
you'll start a discussion—and when you start 
a discussion about sacred words, love goes 
out the window.” 

As he was saying this, Buber didn’t know 
that one member of our group was a re- 
gional director of the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews, which presides over 
a national campaign designed to promote the 
sacred general word of brotherhood. I could 
see this man, who was in the brotherhood 
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business full time, beginning to simmer, and 
I had a sudden vision of his great edifice— 
two and a half million dollars, 62 regional 
offices, and a headquarters on West 57th 
Street built by the Ford Motor Company-— 
shaken to its foundations by the simple 
words of this antique heretic. Finally my 
friend could stand it no longer. 


To the defense of brotherhood 


“T want to defend this word,” he objected. 
“We’re a mixed and heterogeneous people, 
in America. I think that propaganda for a 
minimum performance in tolerating each 
other has been a very important element in 
molding us into a single national commu- 
nity.” 

Martin Buber twinkled his eyes, and gave 
his beard a tug. “But if a minimum of 
brotherhood is all there is, how can I use the 
word to mean the maximum there should 
be? I prefer the word love anyway. But 
mostly, I caution against the sacred general 
word. It’s better to preach about deeds than 
about these general words.” 

That’s the point, isn’t it? Our Episcopal 
prayerbook calls us to do all such good 
works as God has prepared for us to walk 
in. Works, not words. 

Works, not words. A faith in faith, a be- 
lief in believing, a worship of our own wor- 
shiping is not the kind of religion that pro- 
duces heroic deeds and shapes the course of 
history. Spiritual values with no content and 
no object may calm us down and give us 
that peace of mind through which passes no 
understanding at all. But reading general- 
ized answers to generalized questions, syndi- 
cated by clergymen in the newspapers, 
doesn’t help me solve my own personal 
problems any more than Miltown or other 
sedatives can remove the source of my pert- 
sonal tensions. 

No matter what words or symbols may 
be wrapped around religion, it isn’t religion 
unless it includes a personal God, a God to 
whom I am directly related, whose father- 
hood is the reason all men are my brothers. 

A truly religious man, someone has 
wisely said, is a man to whom God has en- 
trusted all other men. But the God who can 
entrust me with this cosmic commission is a 
vital force in my life, not what William Lee 
Miller calls “that vague, oblong, and shifty 
being known to’readers of college religion 
papers as the ‘Great Whatever.’ ” 

Kierkegaard somewhere argues that a 
revolutionary age is an age of action. Ours, 
he says, is the age of advertisement and pub- 
licity. I’ve been in the advertisement and 
publicity business myself, and I believe it 
plays a crucial role in our economic growth; 
but there is undeniably a tendency in mass 
advertising to substitute form for substance. 


Religion by the carton sours 


If you can sell beer by advertising the can, 
or cigarettes by advertising the carton, I 
don’t suppose there’s any real harm done. 
But when religion is sold the same way, the 
act of selling sours the contents of the car- 
ton. 

I remind you of the famous float in the 
1953 inaugural parade in Washington, the 
one featuring a large structure intended to 
be a generalized place of worship, but de- 
scribed by one irreverent chuch publication 
as looking like a gigantic portrayal of a dis- 


eased molar, left over from some dental 
exhibit. Around the sides were greatly en- 
larged photographs of churches and other 
places of worship, bearing the lengends 
“Freedom of Worship” and “In God We 
Trust.” 

To have suggested anything more religious 
than this would have been too controversial; 
so the perpetrators of this monstrosity, in- 
accurately nicknamed “God’s Float” by its 
creators, limited themselves to worshiping 
our worshiping. The carton was beautiful, 
or at any rate impressive. But the net 
weight of the contents was zero. 


The too-available God 


There is another trouble with the general- 
ized piety so popular in political circles of 
both major parties. To judge from sermons 
by political figures, the God they talk about 
is eminently available—not on His terms but 
on ours. He is available to help push in the 
direction we have already decided to go, 
Like one of these modern lamps, He can be 
pulled down to light the text we have al- 
ready decided to read, and pushed back out 
of the way when we want to do something 
else. 

True religion is different, surely. We seek 
to know the will of God, not to elicit His 
applause for our own. 

For if God is seen, not as the judge but 
as the tool of our purposes, then anything 
can be done in his name. A prominent 
evangelist can adorn the inauguration of a 
new governor of Texas, without inquiring 
whether that governor believes in the dig- 
nity and equality of man. A Senate chap- 
lain can offer an invocation to be followed 
immediately by invective. A New Deal, 
rooted in humanitarianism, can develop a 
housing program that freezes rather than 
breaks the patterns. of racial segregation. 

In foreign affairs, God is deemed to be 
on our side so we don’t have to practice the 
humility that might make our foreign policy 
more effective: We can be like that Italian 
monk who explained to the tourist the spe- 
cial virtues of his order—‘When it comes to 
humility, we’re tops!” 

We can call them spiritual values, but to 
those standing a little way off—in Europe, 
Asia, and Africa—our values may indeed 
look like the greatly enlarged photograph 
of a diseased molar. 


The faith we want 


Whether for export or for domestic con- 
sumption, we don’t want a very fervent be- 
lief in a very vague religion. We want faith 
in a God who is more than a supreme effort 
of our own imaginations; a God bigger than 
“our spiritual heritage,” which isn’t the only 
one in the world, or our ethical standards, 
which are not shared by most of the world’s 
peoples; a God big enough to hear us better 
when we pray in small groups than when we 
shout over a national hookup; big enough 
to order the stars—and set the orbit for 
these man-made satellites too; a God big 
enough to be father to all men. 

Such a God—not 62 regional offices, not 
a national advertising campaign—is the only 
real basis for the brotherhood of men. With — 
faith in such a God, maybe we can have 
some brotherhood in the other 11 months of 
the year, too. 
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Liberalism’s sacred cow 


- (Continued from page 13) 


used in revised form. By carefully editing 
and revising some of this material, the 
Christian bias has been left out. 

Instead of textbooks, the teachers are 
given looseleaf notebooks which contain 
pages cut from books, material copied from 
books, and other material written by myself 
or other members of the staff. The teachers 
have lists of questions, comments, and notes 
attached to each of these lessons which we 
hope will assist teachers next year. 

The system is flexible enough to permit us 
to add and delete material as our experience 
grows. Thus the curriculum never becomes 
fixed, but is a growing and developing pro- 
gram. 

In this world of television, mass adver- 
tisement, and standardization, precious little 
is being left to the child who would be him- 
self. With the emphasis on group experi- 
ences, the discouragement of phantasy, and 
the equivocating of democracy with every 
platitude in history, the progressives, it 
seems to me, are swimming along with the 
tide rather than leading us forward. They 
have created something very worth while, 
but they are permitting it to become a sacred 
cow. 

It is not enough that a child grow up to 
become well adjusted and tolerant of mi- 
norities. It is not enough that he have an 
open but empty mind. It is also important 
that a child possess an appreciation for 
beauty, that he possess a dimension of 
depth, and that he have knowledge, includ- 
ing book knowledge, which is one of the 
most important ingredients of wisdom. 

In addition to preparing children for re- 
sponsibility in a democratic community, we 
have, I think, to help children become in- 
dividual. The church school can assist in the 
combatting of standardization, bad taste, and 
conformity. It can contribute something to 
the eliminating of dullness and _ ugliness 
which have come as a by-product of the in- 
dustrial revolution; it can combat the ram- 
pant anti-intellectualism and _philistinism 
which are the twin demons of the North 
American continent. 


Is the 
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I do not believe that we are doing this 
now; I am even impressed that our present 
philosophy of religious education is foster- 
ing some of these evils; but I do not think 
that it must. 


Sense and censorship 
(Continued from page 11) 


The challenges to man’s highest standards 
of morality are many and strong. They are 
on every side, with or without censorship, 
and about many of them the Vocal Censors 
never say a word. But the answer to such 
challenges is everywhere and always educa- 
tion, not censorship. Not mere negative de- 
fense against evil, but a positive inward 
strengthening against it. 

To be realistic about it, we might as well 
admit that no amount of censorship will rid 
us of vice, violence, or vulgarity, any more 
than history’s biggest organized effort at 
censorship, prohibition, stopped the flow of 
alcohol. These excesses we detest are pro- 
duced by the confused values of our times. 

The only long-term answer to them is con- 
fidence that the spirit of man can grow 
toward maturity and enlightenment. And 
this is an “inside job,” not to be entrusted 
to the horny, insensitive hands of moralistic 
policemen, power-happy censor boards, or 
sectarian ecclesiastics who would like 
nothing so much as added power. 

Justice Holmes stated the liberal faith in 
classic form a generation ago: “The ulti- 
mate good desired is better reached by a 
free trade in ideas. The best test of truth 
is the power of a thought to get itself ac- 
cepted in the competition of the open mar- 
ket.” It is good to have a wise Roman 
Catholic like the critic Allen Tate say “Bad 
books and plays—bad as literature and bad 
as morality—in the long run suppress them- 
selves. No good book or play can ever be 
suppressed. When we remember that the 
works of Dante were publicly burned by a 
14th century pope, the weapon of suppres- 
sion begins to look ridiculous.” 

This is the free spirit at its best. If the 
practice of it involves us in risks and 
dangers—as it does—then we must run 


of 1870. $4.95 


those risks. If we really do not believe in 
people, in their ultimate good sense, in their 
capacity for growth, then of course there is 
no point in taking the risks of freedom, and 
we should stop prattling about democracy. 

Our faith is in “the uncommon good in 
the common man” and with that faith the 
risks and dangers of freedom become merely 
the natural hazards of living an interesting, 
adventuresome life. 


KING’S CHAPEL, founded in 1686. Rev. Joseph Barth, Min- 
ister. Dr. Palfrey Perkins, Minister Emeritus. Sunday service, 
11 A.M. Open daily 9 A.M. to 4 P.M. All are welcome. 
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There are just five places left in the’ party 
which will leave by air from New York 
June 23 and visit England, Holland, West 
Germany (Rhineland), Switzerland and 
France. 


This is the last opportunity to join the 
group of men and women who plan to be: 
“gay companions on 
a high adventure” 
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Behind the news 


(Continued from page 17) 
but the height of their frenzy is a measure 
of their frustration. 

“Everyone in the South,” I was told by a 
veteran newspaper man in Atlanta, “knows 
that integration is coming; every thinking 
person knows it ought to come.” This in- 
cludes Governor Griffin and Senator Tal- 
madge and all the rest. They are simply 
trying to make political capital out of race- 
baiting as long as it’s good for another 
election. The radical resistance movement 
“will hope,” as Alistair Cooke put it in his 
report to the Manchester Guardian, “along 
the rocky road of judicial review, to build 
a snag here, a rampart there. They will lose. 
They know it; and their desperate secret 
weapon is a Molotov cocktail. The weapon 
of the Negroes is the more formidable one 
of the Rev. [Martin Luther] King’s admoni- 
tion: ‘If cursed, do not curse back. If 
pushed, do not push back. If struck, do not 
strike back, but show love and good will 
at all times.’” 

I do not mean to suggest that all is well 
in the South, that all we need to do is to 
sit back and let the demagogues talk them- 
selves hoarse and all will then go smoothly. 
There is still real trouble ahead, and some 
people are going to be hurt. The prospect 
in some communities is a grim one indeed. 
I visited the office of the Central Alabama 
Citizens Council in Montgomery (they have, 
you notice, carefully omitted the word 
“white” from their title). While this or- 
ganization stoutly professes horror at the 
violence to which some of the less respect- 
able elements have resorted, every action it 
takes and every word it prints is a covert 
invitation to such irresponsible and criminal 
elements to throw the bombs which its 

-members would never think of throwing. 
‘Trouble is coming, and plenty of it. 

But the important thing is that such re- 
sorts to violence no longer will work. They 
will not work for two reasons. 

One is that there is a tremendous num- 
ber of people in the South who, when faced 
with the unavoidable alternative between 
public anarchy and the acceptance of social 
change, will. choose the latter. When every 


legal recourse has been exhausted, when the 
only way to avoid desegregation is open 
defiance of the law, the ‘great majority of 
Southerners will be found supporting the 
maintenance of law and order. The people 
in Clinton, Tenn., know what this means. 
“All the things we cherish most in 
America,” the editor of the Clinton Courier- 
News, H. V. Wells, told me, “are based on 
respect for law. Desegregation is the law 


of the land. Some of these people think ~ 


they’re going to change the Supreme Court, 
but you and I know better.” 

There is a second reason why intimida- 
tion and violence won’t work. That is that 
the people against whom it is aimed, the 
Negroes, refuse to be frightened. Dr. King, 
leader of the Montgomery Negroes, de- 
scribes what happened last November 13, 
when the Supreme Court ruled that segre- 
gated buses are illegal. 7 

That night, he writes, “the Ku Klux Klan 
tried to intimidate us. The radio announced 
that the Klan would demonstrate through- 
out the Negro community. There were 
threats of bombing and other violence. We 
decided that we would not react as we had 
done too often in the past. We would not 
go into our homes, close the doors, pull the 
shades, or turn off the lights. Instead, we 
would greet them as any other parade. 

“When the Klan arrived—according to 
the newspapers ‘about 40 carloads of robed 
and hooded members’—porch lights were 
on and doors open. The Negro people had 
gathered courage. As the Klan drove by, 
people behaved much as if they were watch- 
ing the advance contingent for the Ringling 
Brothers circus or a Philadelphia Mummers 
parade. Many walked about as usual; some 
simply watched; others relaxed on their 
stoops; a few waved as the cars passed by. 
This required a tremendous effort, but the 
Klan was so nonplussed that after a few 
short blocks it turned off into a side-street 
and disappeared into the night.” 

And that tells the story. When people 
refuse to be frightened, intimidation no 
longer has force. The Negroes in the South 
are no longer subservient and fearful. They 
will win because they are right. Indeed, in 
a larger measure than most of us recognize, 
they have won. 
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THE ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Announces Centennial Year 
Scholarship Provisions 


1. The Thomas F. Peterson Foun- 
dation Scholarships. six $500.00 
cash awards. 

2. The Trustees Scholarships. two 
free tuition scholarships for students of ex- 
ceptional promise in their first year. 

3. Tuition Allowance Scholar- 
ships. $250.00 annually to all worthy 
and needy students reducing tuition charges 
to $75.00 per semester. 

4.The Michigan Convention 
Scholarship. An annval $300.00 award 
in cash, preferably to a Michigan student. 

5. The New York A.U.W. Schol- 
arship. $125.00 awarded annually to o 
woman student in religious education, pret- 
erably from New York State. 

6. The McClevey Prizes. Six $100.00 
prizes awarded annually. Available to un- 
dergraduate pre-enrollees at St. Lawrence. 

7.The St. Lawrence University 
Scholarships. Up to $400.00 annually 
for worthy undergraduate pre-enrollees as 
tuition allowance. 

Certain other denominational 
scholarship funds are avail- 
able to candidates for the 
Universalist ministry studying 
at St. Lawrence or Crane 
Theological School. 


Direct inquiries to Dean Angus H. Mac- 
Lean or to Dr. Max A. Kapp, Registrar, 
Canton, New York. 
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